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Qofes of Recent Erposifion. 


In a recent volume, Creative Society (S.C.M. ; 
5s. net), Professor John Macmurray sets forth 
what he conceives to be the essential meanings 
of Christianity and Communism and puts forward 
an earnest plea for what he calls ‘ real’ Christianity. 


But how does he define ‘real’ Christianity ? 
It is the Christianity which seeks to establish the 
_ universal community of mankind, the basis of which 
_ is the sense of unity between man and man, and the 
expression of which is the sharing of the means of 
_ life to meet human needs. There are three elements 
in this definition or description, and they may be 
regarded as the moments—thesis, antithesis, syn- 
-thesis—of that dialectical process which, according 
4 our author, constitutes our social development. 
a The thesis is the religious sense of unity between 
man and man. This is what Jesus inculcates and 
: promotes, and it is what the Christian Church has 
inculcated and promoted all through the centuries. 
AB ut the indictment here made is that the Christian 
Church has not been faithful to the mind of its 
‘Lord and Master. The love-motive, in which 
religion consists, has been directed towards objects 
which are mystical or supernatural or other-worldly. 


Samaritan, in practical co-operation and practical 
ovision for individual and material needs. Thus 
aristianity has been an ideal and not a real 


“The idealism of pseudo-Christianity does not 
consist in false beliefs and fictitious ideas, but in the 
divorce of true ideas and beliefs from the conditions 
of their expression in material action. Let us take 
hold of the perversion by the roots. The idealism of 
pseudo-Christianity consists finally in the divorce 
between love and hunger, through which love 
becomes an ideal, and hunger is left to control and 
determine action.’ 

The antithesis in the dialectical process of social 
development is the Communist sharing of the means 
of life to meet human needs. This is the one pur- 
pose of Communism. Here the hunger-motive has 


-become dissociated from the love-motive. Religion 


and Christianity have been repudiated, and mater- 
ialism uplifts itself in bold independence. Idealist 
religion and anti-religious materialism are in 
dialectical opposition. However, it is the weakness 
of Communism that it finds no real place for the 
love-motive, that it has cut itself loose from the 
inspirations of religion. 


‘The real difference between Christianity and 
Communism in practice lies in the fact that Commun- 
ism has a more limited conception of the nature of 
personality through confining itself entirely to the 
hunger-motives as its essential basis. Christianity 
in its real expression would see this aspect of the 
individual life as falling within the aspect which is 
concerned with the individual’s need for self- 
transcendence, his need to enter into free and 
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spontaneous mutuality with his fellows. A Christian 
Communism would be concerned not merely to 
affirm and supply the individual hunger-needs of 
all its members but, in addition to and as the full 
purpose of this, to provide the conditions for free 
mutual relationship and the creative personal 
expressions of human life which have their roots 
in this self-transcendence of human personality.’ 


The synthesis in the dialectical movement is the 
realization of the universal community of mankind. 
It will only come after the separation of Christianity 
and Communism into conscious antagonism, and 
by a reformation of Christianity through a thorough- 
going attack upon all the perverted forms of Chris- 
tianity itself. According to Professor MACMURRAY, 
then, Communism has appeared in the justice of 
history, in the dialectic of social progress, to correct 
the idealism of the Christian Church, and to awaken 
it to a real fulfilment of its end and purpose. When 
the universal community of mankind shall have 
been realized, the Kingdom of Heaven will have 
come. 

“The answer I would give to Christians who ask 
what they must do would be this. Attack pseudo- 
Christianity openly and resolutely in all its forms, 
in the name of real Christianity. The religious 
revolution is the immediate and special responsi- 
bility of the Christians. Unless we can vindicate 
the substantial material reality of our religion, we 
are powerless to do anything efféctive. There must 
be war to the death between real and unreal religion, 
even if it should cleave organized Christianity in 
two and destroy all its existing forms.’ 


In the volume, The Church in the Modern World 
(S.P.C.K. ; 2s. 6d. net), which contains the addresses 
given at the annual Cromer Convention in June last, 
there is an interesting contribution by Canon T. 
Guy Rocers, entitled ‘ The Church and the Clash 
of World Forces.’ We may venture to make one 
criticism of the addresses generally. There does not 
appear to be any adequate attempt to define 
the Church. One would expect this to be done in 
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the paper on ‘ The Nature of the Church.’ Is the 
Salvation Army part of the Church? And the 
Friends? The question is an urgent one, because 
on the answer depends the possibility of unity in 
action, of co-operation for the ends of the Kingdom 
of God. But that is by the way. 


Canon RoceERs begins with a wholesome warning 
against ‘minimising’ the gospel. We must not, 
he says, study the world with a view simply to 
discovering what residuum of Christianity it is 
willing to accept. This was Ronald Knox’s criticism 
of the celebrated book, ‘Foundations.’ He called 
his reply ‘ Loose Stones.’ His point was that the 
message of the Church was being reduced in order 
that it might pass down the gullet of the modern 
world. ‘How much will Jones swallow ?’ seemed 
to be the issue. Canon Rocers insists that there 
will always be tension between the Church and the 
world, and between the teaching of the Church 


and philosophies of life which are popular in the © 


world. This has always been the case. The Church 


has always been called upon to consider its message 


in relation to human liberty or social justice or _ 


the rapacious demands of Imperialism. And the 
demand is repeated to-day with a peculiar urgency. 


In the world to-day there are three different types 
of organized society which are competing with each 
other for the suffrages of the human race. There 
is Fascism (with its near relative, Naziism). At 
the other end there is Communism. And there is 
also a third alternative, Democracy, which, according 
to the exponents of both these other systems, is on 
its last legs. Now what we are concerned with as 
we think of these three orders of society is this: 
Is God committed to any particular form of the 
organized State? Do any of these rival systems 
constitute a challenge which the Church is bound to 
take up ? In regard to that, the writer is immensely 
impressed by the fact that, just as God is tolerant 


of all kinds of Church organization, so He is willing — 
to work by means of any organ of society that will - 


allow light and truth to get through. And therefore 


it would be wise to say that there is no form of 
government which we know of that absolutely 


conforms to the will of God. 
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The Christian Church naturally regards Democracy 
with favour because of the principle of government 
by consent, and because of the emphasis on the 
value of the individual. But Democracy can be 
dangerous when it asserts the inherent sovereignty 
of the people, a doctrine which is essentially anti- 
Christian, because such sovereignty is the attribute 
of no person or collection of persons, but only of the 
Moral Law and of God who is the Moral Law in 
personal form. But, if the Church is to befriend 
Democracy, it must be an educated Democracy. 
One of the supreme interests of the Church is truth, 
not merely the truth of ‘ Salvation’ and of grace, 
but the truth about man’s nature and destiny and 
his relation to others ; the truth with all its social 
and economic implications. Democracy makes 
severe demands on the moral qualities of its citizens. 
Without education, without knowledge and rever- 
ence for the truth, without the spiritual power to 
obey it, Democracy becomes unworkable, and 
succumbs, as it has done over half the world, to 
cruder, more violent, less morally exacting forms of 
government ; and unless we concern ourselves with 
creating an educated Democracy, it will go, even 
in this country, as it has gone elsewhere. 


After all, the real test of rival systems of govern- 
ment is their results. And it is obvious that Italian 
and German citizens are satisfied with their totali- 
tarian state. They regard the suppression of in- 
dividual liberty, the standardization of thought, 
the regimentation of life, political nationalism, and 
military force as, at any rate, the price they are 
prepared to pay for the synthesis which they have 
achieved. And what is that synthesis? Their 
problem is how to deal with the various ‘ classes’ 
inacountry. They have a horror of relapsing into 
proletarianism, but they want to bring about 
happier relationships between different classes of 
society—they have abolished the word ‘ class’— 
so that all can work together for the common good. 
They wish to abolish class feeling by making workers, 
professional men, peasants, shopkeepers, landowners, 
equally content with and proud of their place in the 
scheme of things. 


4p goal is a classless state, but with a measure of 


private property, through the control of capital in 
the interests of the State, allowing a certain amount 
of inequality of income. There are no‘ classes,’ but 
there are ‘estates of the realm,’ which are thought 
of as people used to think of guilds in the Middle 
Ages. National Socialism stresses the inherent 
equality of these different estates and demands 
an equal opportunity for all. Moreover, part of 
their purpose is to bring the military ideal of heroism 
into common life. We talk of Germany being so 
militaristic, but there is another interpretation 
possible—that they really believe that the military 
spirit of discipline, devotion, sacrifice for the sake of 
the people, should be brought into the ordinary 
affairs of life. They have been trying to make the 
people understand that ‘peace’ is an opportunity 
for such service as the soldier renders in time of 
war. 

With all its merits, however, there is one fatal 
defect in Naziism, and its kindred system Fascism, 
the deification of the State. Indeed, in this respect, 
Naziism is worse than Fascism. Fascism is based on 
the symbols and myth of the State as the higher 
being and the supreme value. German National- 
Socialism is based on the symbol and myth of the 
Race as the higher form of being and the supreme 
value. It talks of the mystical significance of blood. 
The State is only an instrument in the hands of 
nationality and the race. And this throws the 
Church into permanent opposition, because it is 
the deification of the German people. And we know 
that it is no longer possible for the Christian in 
Germany to live his life happily under the conditions 
proper to religion. He is asked not only to render 
unto Cesar the things that are Czsar’s, but to render 
to Cesar the things that are God’s. 


There is hope that things will be better by and 
by. The present situation is largely due to post- 
war sufferings. And, as the nation recovers its 
prosperity, it will recover its self-respect and a 
saner attitude. Canon Rocers thinks that there 
are signs of change in Italy now. There are ‘ mur- 
murs,’ and when the Dictators pass we shall probably 
see a reaction in favour of the human liberty which 
we believe the gospel stands for. There is not so 
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much ground for hope about Communism. It is 
not due, as Naziism and Fascism to some extent, 
to pathological causes. It is a cold, relentless creed. 
It is the only genuine anti-Christian system in the 
world, and constitutes a naked challenge to religion 
and to Christian standards of morals. 


But there is something more to be said, and some- 
thing that goes deeper. Behind all the unrest and 
instability in the world, which makes itself felt in 
the imperialism of Italy and Japan, or in the revolu- 
tionary movements of Russia and Germany, there 
lie economic forces which are responsible for dissi- 
pating both morality and religion. It is not solely 
race feeling. It is race feeling stirred into flame by 
economic distress. All our troubles may be traced 
to economic sources. The struggle for markets 
keeps the nations in perpetual economic war. 
Expanding populations compel governments to 
cast covetous eyes upon their neighbours’ terri- 
tories. The unsolved problem of unemployment and 
the unjust distribution of wealth convulse one nation 
after another. If that is the case, is the Church’s 
comparative indifference, not only to economic 
questions but to those economic forces which hold 
the life of the people at their mercy, justified ? 
These forces are far more important than the form 
of government under which we live. 


Democracy cannot hope to survive unless it 
learns to master the economics of its environment, 
‘ That is why I plead that the Church should interest 
itself in the education of Democracy, in order 
that Democracy may not permit itself to be the 
sport of uncontrolled forces. That is why I plead 
for the Church to create a Democracy capable of 
relating economics to the life of the Spirit.’ We 
have to make economic peace before we achieve 
political peace. And for this the supreme need is 
the Christian gospel. But if the Church is to do 
its part, it needs to come under the sway of its 
own message. ‘I think that the Church as an 
institution is almost as much in need of God as the 
world itself.’ It is strangely blind to the urgent 
need of education and economic security. We 
need a Church more alive to reality, and more 
disinterested, and one ready to pay the price of 
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redemption. For such a Church there is still a 
future, not only of life but of service to humanity. 


Sir Ambrose Freminc has written a book, 
The Origin of Mankind (Marshall, Morgan & Scott ; 
3s. 6d. net), with a double aim—to combat the 
scientific theory of evolution, and to establish the 
authority of the Bible account of the Creation, 
the Garden of Eden, and the Flood. He thinks that 
the reckless propagation of the theory of organic 
evolution, without regard to the strong arguments 
that can be urged against it, constitutes a serious 
danger to youth. And in any case, when a man of 
his eminence states a case, it is well that it should 
be heard. Sir Ambrose is President of the Victoria 
Institute and Philosophical Society of Great 
Britain; President of the Television Society ; 
Emeritus Professor of Electrical Engineering in 
the University of London; and a Fellow of two 
university colleges. 


The theory of organic evolution that he combats 
is that of a development of the physical universe 
as a whole, and of organic species in particular, 
due to the automatic, uncontrolled, or unguided 
action of physical agencies or energies themselves. 
In particular, he denies the validity of that theory 
of the origin of the human race which views it as 
an evolution from the animal race generally. It is 
this last point that he deals with specially, though 
the whole idea of automatic evolution is always 
part of the target. He does not deny development, 
even that of species. But he asserts as his main 
contention that man is a special creation, that | 
the different races of man were special creations, | 
and that the account of man’s origin in the Bible | 
is veracious, historical, and to be accepted as fact. 


The facts he cites against the theory of organic 
evolution are these. There is no sufficient evidence 


to show that distinct species have been produced jf 


by natural selection. There is no real fossil evidence — 
of transition. In some cases} some modern forms — 
of life have remained the same right through the 
vast period of that geological time represented by — 
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fossil-bearing strata. And, whilst considerable 
modifications can be made by cross-breeding 
between some animals, there are certain fixed limits 
mever overpassed. We can produce great varieties 
of dogs within the dog species by human selection, 
but we cannot convert a dog into a cat. Very 
various types of animals, such as the enormous 
prehistoric reptiles and quadrupeds, have appeared, 
but no adequate transition forms remain to show 
the production of modern reptiles, birds, and 
fishes from a common invertebrate ancestor. 


Further, while the author admits the interest 
and significance of those discovered remains of 
ancient human or sub-human beings, like the 
* Neanderthal’ man, the ‘ Heidelberg’ man, Pithe- 
canthropus, and the rest, there will be a good deal 
of sympathy with his scepticism about the ‘ recon- 
structions’ of these slender remains. The pictures 
made of what they would have been are of necessity 
nine-tenths fancy, and, as Sir Ambrose points 
out, we know next to nothing about what these 
beings were like. Science has not yet discovered 
any real link with the sub-human species. 


Moreover, there is a fundamental difference 
between man and the whole ‘animal’ race. Man 
is educable in the fullest sense. He has a mental 
progressiveness and self-educative power that are 
not found in the animal. No race of savages 
or uncivilised men has yet been found in which 
_ the religious ideas and moral feelings cannot be 
_ increased or produced, and such abstract ideas as 
__ those of God, Right and Wrong cannot be implanted. 
But it cannot be done with the highest and most 
intelligent animals. It is in these potentialities 
_ that the chief differentia exist. 


a ae: 


; These points are, of course, developed at consider- 
_ able length. And then the author proceeds to 
' vindicate the Biblical account of origins against 
if the representation of it as consisting of legends, 
or ‘myths.’ Sir Ambrose confuses legend and 
_ myth, which are totally different things. Myth is 
a pure creation of the imagination. Legend has a 
core of historic fact. It is a pity the author has 
cumbered his perfectly reasonable argument against 
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a godless view of evolution with a literalistic view 
of inspiration which few educated persons could 
receive. But his contentions about the early 
narratives of Genesis are so unusual that we cannot 
resist the temptation of describing them. 


One of the most interesting of these quaint ideas 
is that Adam was not the first man at all. The 
fact that Cain got a wife shows that there were other 
human beings on the earth before, and contemporary 
with, Adam. These were ethically inferior beings, 
and were the first step in advance of the animal 
races. They were followed by the creation of a 
being more adequately endowed with a higher 
nature. Adam was the first to be created in God’s 
image. The Adamites were a special and superior 
race. As a matter of fact, all races on the earth 
were special creative acts. And the Caucasian, 
which is the highest of the human races, has been 
the product of the Adamite family. 


This new type of man, specially made in the like- 
ness of God, was subjected to a test to see if he 
would submit himself to the commands of the 
Creator. The tempter was a ‘serpent.’ Not a 
real serpent. The Bible is essentially a ‘ picture 
book,’ and in reality the serpent was a spirit, an 
évil spirit, who came in this form. ‘ Having regard 
to the facts of psychical research, vouched for by 
much unquestionable evidence, it is not an unreason- 
able suggestion that amongst the powers of the evil 
spirit he may be able to “ materialise” himself in 
human form. . . . There is no need to hypothecate 
an actual talking serpent of animal shape.’ And 
the doom of the serpent is also allegorical. ‘On 
thy belly shalt thou go’ is as allegorical as 
Napoleon’s phrase, ‘an army goes on its belly, 
which meant that it was concerned largely with 
food, shelter, equipment. ‘ Dust shalt thou eat’ 
recalls a similar phrase, ‘ biting the dust.’ And so 
the doom is simply the ultimate extinction of the 
tempter. 


One other touch may be, must be, added. The 
human pair had free access to the fruit of the tree 
of life during their residence in Eden. This tree 
‘ was evidently*€xtremely rich in those ingredients 


ase 
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we now call vitamins and had the power of pro- 
longing life.’ The result of this is seen in the 
abnormally long life enjoyed for ten generations 
after the Flood. It will be seen that the historical 
trustworthiness of the early Genesis narratives is 
established by taking away their naiveté and 


‘<>. 
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naturalness and ‘interpreting’ them. The six 
days were periods, the Flood was local, the serpent 
was not a serpent, Adam was not the original man, 
the ancient patriarchs could live for hundreds of 
years because they were charged with vitamins 
from the Tree of Life. 


Cristian Faith and he BHistoric World=Orver. 


By THE REVEREND Proressor J. G. RIDDELL, M.A., TRINITY COLLEGE, GLASGOW. 


No thinking man, in days when history is being 
made, can fail to ask himself about the meaning 
of the happenings which are taking place around 
him. There is no longer the sense of security and 
peacefulness in a well-ordered universe, gradually 
being brought under the control of man, that 
belonged to our forefathers. The world seems to 
have broken free of man’s dominion ; stability and 
security alike belong to the past rather than to 
the present; and what the future holds no one 
dare confidently predict. It is with one aspect of 
this problem that our subject has to do—in what 
way are the events of the historic order to be 
related to Christian faith in God? Do the fingers 
of a man’s hand still write, in hours of crisis, the 
word of Judgment, as on the wall, over against the 
candlestick, of Belshazzar’s palace? Do the fingers 
nailed upon the Cross still mean that God is love 
—that He who so loved the world then must love 
it still? Are we entitled to say that particular 
happenings are to be interpreted in the light of 
religion and its teaching? Are we to see God’s 
hand in the ending of one era and the beginning 
of another, in the breaking down of the old and 
the instituting of the new? How far may peace 
and war, prosperity and adversity, victory or 
defeat, be linked up with the divine will and 
purpose? Such are some of the questions which 
we may be asked to consider in thinking about 
Christian faith and the historic world-order. 

In order to introduce the subject, let us take 
time to glance briefly at one or two views of the 
relationship of history and faith. Let us notice 
first a familiar truth—that the denial of history is 
also a denial of Christian faith. By the denial of 
history I mean a system of belief, or a philosophical 


theory, which reduces all events to a uniform level 
of meaninglessness and robs them of real significance. 
There is, for example, the idea, so familiar in the 
ancient world and prevalent still in Eastern lands,. 
of a periodic cycle, within which all events repeat 
themselves without beginning and without end. 
Again, there is the assertion, as old as Greek 
philosophy, and re-stated in different ways by more 
recent thinkers, that truth is timeless and necessary, 
and can never be found in the temporal or the 
contingent. 

If either of these views be accepted, history loses 
all reality, for nothing in the recurring or the 
transient order of events can bear relationship to 
anything more ultimate than itself. To borrow an 
illustration from Karl Heim,! the story of humanity 
is like a train travelling on a railway track infinitely 
long, on which it moves forward from station to 
station, but, because we see no satisfactory end to 
the journey, we must attempt to leap out of the 
train and escape from the course of time into some 
non-temporal sphere where alone is to be found 
the satisfaction which we seek. Mutatis mutandis 
this criticism, directed against the idea of truth as © 
necessary and timeless, might be passed also on the 
theory of endless periodicity with its wheel of time 
from which men seek to escape. Neither theology 
nor history can find value in such conceptions. 
With the denial of any ultimate meaning to history, 
there goes also, and significantly, a denial of — 
Christian faith. 

It is, indeed, through religion that men are 
brought to attach significance to historic happen- 
ings. The Old Testament is full of a sense of the 
meaning of events and the purpose linking one 

1 The New Divine Order, 53, 57. | 
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with another, which the annals of contemporary 
nations conspicuously lack. The belief that nothing 
takes place without far-reaching effect, and that 
from even a trivial and obscure happening great 
issues may result, gives to its writers, with their 
religious insight, a true sense of history. And so 
‘the book remains alive, alive with the exultation 
and the agony of a great-hearted nation, alive with 
the voice of God, who through it speaks to men.’ ! 
Still more important is it to remember that the New 
Testament tells of an historic happening and testifies 
to its meaning for faith. It was, St. Luke recounts 
with full historical detail, in the fifteenth year of 
the reign of Tiberius Cesar . . . Annas and 
Caiaphas being the high priests, that the word of 
God came unto John,? and thus, as Dean Matthews 
has pointed out, ‘the Christian faith and the 
Christian experience of God are inextricably bound 
up with history.’® The theory of a recurring cycle 
of events may allow men to believe in a sequence 
of revelations, as in the repeated dying and coming 
to life of a nature deity who seems to show himself 
again and again to men in similar fashion. The 
idea of timeless necessary truth may be compatible 
with the thought of a general, gradual revelation 
in every historic era and its events. But for 
Christian faith all the stress is laid upon what 
happened in the Incarnation—at the Cross—in the 
Resurrection ; upon the historic fact of the Atone- 
ment. The New Testament tells of a unique 
revelation which can never bé repeated however 
long the course of history, and which is inseparable 
from the events in and through which it came to be. 
With this in mind, we may turn our attention 
to two other accounts of faith’s relation to the 
historic world-order. There is, on the one hand, 
the belief that God is within history—that His will 
can be discerned in the whole course of it, and 
that the world-order is in itself a progressive revela- 
tion of His purpose. On the other hand, there is, 
in direct opposition to such a view, the assertion 
that God is not in history—that, if there be a God, 
He stands aloof from the world-order and apart 
from human life. The thesis to be put forward 
here is that, while neither of these statements can 
be accepted by Christian faith, yet underlying both 
there is at least an indication, however faint and 
distorted, of a truer view. 
_ Let us examine, first, the proposition, ‘ God is 
-within history.’ God, it is commonly held, is to be 
found in the story of the world, ever leading men 
1A, C. Welch, Post-Exilic Judaism, p. xi. 
Lk 3it, 
3 God in Christian Thought and Experience, 83. 
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upward. Each century brings fresh advance, and 
the divine purpose is being consistently worked out 
with the passing years. Characteristic of such a 
theory as this is what Professor John Baillie 
describes, in another connexion, as ‘ the determina- 
tion that this world in which we live shall be made 
a better place to live in; that we will be wiser 
than our fathers were and our children wiser than 
we; that knowledge shall with every year that 
passes “ grow from more to more.” ’* This way of 
thinking is summed up, as Dr. Baillie points out, 
in words like these from Tennyson : 


Thro’ the shadow of the globe we sweep into the 
younger day ; 
Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay. 


So men come to congratulate themselves on being 
wiser than their fathers were, and to rejoice in the 
glories of their civilization and the advance which 
each generation makes in the divinely ordained 
progress of the race. 

A variety of this type of thinking, which, incident- 
ally, reveals its insecure foundations, is to be seen 
in the humanism of the twentieth century which 
has followed so closely and, perhaps, so inevitably 
on the idealism of the nineteenth. No longer are 
we told that God is in the historic process, directing 
and guiding the advance of humanity. Men are 
now self-sufficient and may claim their independence. 
In whatever form it comes, whether that of the 
Communist or of the Fascist or the Nazi, or in 
humanism that remains aloof from world politics, 
there is here the assertion that continuous progress 
is a law of human history; that within the race 
there lie the seeds of greatness; that blood and 
soil, to quote the favourite phrase, are the funda- 
mental things in life, and that from them the 
ultimate triumph of that which is best in humanity 
will be assured. If we have to choose, in the 
formula which Karl Barth has used so freely, 
between Scripture and 1933, there lies no doubt 
which humanism will prefer, seeking, as it always 
must, to enthrone its own theory of life, and to 
disparage faith in the super-human, even if it has 
endured throughout the centuries. 

About such a way of thought, however, even in 
its less advanced forms, very serious questions can 
be asked—and are being asked to-day. We, who 
are faced with a story of failure and disaster, 
cannot refrain from wondering, ‘Is this the best 
that God can do? Is He really in this disappointing 
story of man’s failure and defeat ? Does He allow 
the world to be spoiled, as it is being spoiled to-day, 

4 And the Life Everlasting, 28 {. 
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by forces that seem to make for unrighteousness 
and dispeace?’ We are asking ourselves whether 
progress is as inevitable as once it was thought to 
be. Is the picture of an ideal world in process of 
being realized as true as the artists who delighted 
in drawing it believed? May it not be that some- 
thing has been left out in those calculations which 
set before us a future radiant and beautiful like 
the sunrise? Would the story of the Incarnation 
and the Cross have any place in such a steadily 
progressive advance of humanity as men have so 
often rejoiced to contemplate? What has been 
forgotten, we may argue, is simply that in a sinful 
world there is no necessary development or inevit- 
able progress. We are learning, as Archbishop 
D’Arcy points out, that it is ‘now quite impossible 
to draw a hard-and-fast line between the pre- 
historic and the historic. Nor can the prehistoric 
be cut off by any impassable barrier from the still 
earlier records of anthropology and geology.’ 4 
But have we learned that it is no less impossible 
to divide off man’s fall and the story of sin’s begin- 
ning from the history of all the centuries that have 
followed it? Whether we place the Fall within 
the historic epoch or in prehistoric times does not 
greatly matter compared with the recognition of its 
significance in the world still. What we see is not 
the world as God would have had it be, but the 
world as it has been made by human pride and self- 
sufficiency. The building of towers of Babel did 
not cease when men began to speak different 
languages. The facts which make us ask whether 
God is really in history, leading it forward to per- 
fection, suggest their own answer. Man has, by 
his sin, been thwarting the very purpose of God 
for his life, and history is the field in which the 
consequences of his folly are made apparent. So far 
from telling us only of the way of progress by which 
God is leading men ever forward, it is the record 
of their rebellion and attempted independence— 
full of signs of their waywardness and disobedience. 

Yet, for faith, such signs are mingled with 
indications that God is still weaving the pattern of 
history, marred though it be by the sinful instru- 
ments of His will. And here is the truth which, 
as I suggested, appears in a distorted form in the 
idea of God’s being found within history. Because 
the Creator still controls the world which He has 
made, in self-consistent righteousness, the inevitable 
outcome of sin is failure and disaster. Only 
through God’s constant government of mankind are 
His judgments manifest. Though the world be 
entangled in ways of sinfulness, creation has not 


1 Providence and the World-Order, 134. 
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fallen out of its Maker’s hands. God still brings 
in new epochs, raises up great leaders, and guides 
events which change the lives of millions—the 
history of empires and continents. Yet He remains 
veiled from the eyes of those who seek Him only 
in such happenings as these, as though He were 
uniformly manifest in everything that takes place. 
He is not within history, but above it—the Lord 
of history, as He is the Lord of all life. 

The second account of God’s relation to the world- 
order of history, which contradicts the first, begins 
with the assertion that God is not in history. It 
describes history, in pessimistic fashion, as a falling 
away from man’s original innocence, or from the 
God in whose image he first was made. Everything 
in history is evidence of failure and disappoint- 
ment. The race is farther off from heaven than it 
was in its infancy, and the very helplessness of man 
to control the world and to use wisely the abundance 
of Nature’s bounty is only evidence to confirm what 
has already been discovered elsewhere—his own 
misery and unhappiness, and the turning to his © 
destruction of the very highest efforts and 
endeavours he may make. So Matthew Arnold, 
to give one illustration only, pictured Goethe 
looking 

on Europe’s dying hour 
Of fitful dream and feverish power ; ye 
His eye plunged down the weltering strife, 
The turmoil of expiring life. 


Manifestly faith cannot accept this interpretation 
of history—yet let us look for a moment at the 
truth which it does suggest, however perversely. 
The picture of human failure cannot be painted too — 
The pessimist — 
may be nearer the truth than the self-complacent : 
optimist, who would heal the troubles of his people — 
lightly. The situation is so hopeless that nothing 
men can do will ever put it right. But faith, which 
alone recognizes the gravity of man’s sinfulness — 
and the extremity in which he stands, recognizes 3 
also that God has not forsaken His world. Not only — 
does He control and uphold it; not only is He 
above the historic order, directing and governing 
it; He has come into the heart of history in a 
great act of redemption. There is a foreshadowing | 
of this in the Old Testament, where we see a people 
wise enough to acknowledge that disaster is not 
unmerited and that ‘even defeat has a meaning, 
since it does not come from blind chance, but from 
One who has the world in His keeping.’ Because 
God had begun to show in the midst of her His’ 
saving power, He would not forsake Israel. It is 


2 A.C. Welch, op. cit., 19. 
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the burden of the prophetic message that He comes 
not in judgment only, but, after judgment, in grace. 
Faith looked forward then to a time when God 


_ would come into the very midst of humanity to 


condemn men’s sinfulness and yet to be the God 
of their salvation. Faith looks back now to the 
incarnation of Jesus Christ, His death and resurrec- 
tion, as the historic events in which is seen this 
breaking into history of God Himself. A poet has 
pictured the light from the Upper Room: 


Not a spark in the warren under the giant night, 

Save where in a turret’s lantern beamed a grave, 
still light : 

There in the topmost chamber a gold-eyed lamp was 
lit— 

Marvellous lamp in darkness, informing, redeeming 
it!+ 


So into the darkness of the world there came the 


_ revealing of God’s love, that history might have 


at its centre the reconciling act of love in Jesus 
Christ. So far from asserting that God is not in 
history, faith declares, in triumphant accents, that 
God has entered into the very heart of it. 

We have, then, in place of the two propositions 
with which. we began, two others—God is above 
history . . . and God enters history. Between 
these there is no contradiction. The one declares 
that, as Creator, God still controls His world; the 
other asserts that, as Redeemer, God has entered 
that world to save men from their sin. The 
Creator is veiled in history by the sinfulness of His 
instruments. The Redeemer is revealed, and yet 


_ concealed, in lowliness and humility—the lowliness 


n| 


rd 
f 


of the manger at Bethlehem, the humility of Geth- 


_semane and Calvary. And between Creator and \ } 
- Redeemer faith sees no dualism. A Redeemer who j 


is not also Creator will be no longer the Lord of 
all; a Creator who is not also Redeemer will not 
be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
It seems to follow from what we have said, first, 
that the universe is not a closed’ order in which 
nothing new can ever happen. The Creator God, 


we may assert, brought the universe into being on 


such lines that redemption is a possibility. History 
may be the vehicle, not only of the controlling 
power and over-ruling providence of the God who 


_ brought all things into being, but also of His 


a redemptive love. 
' that God is not in history is at the same time to 
declare that history is such that it needs the entrance 
into it of a redeeming God. Secondly, we must 


Paradoxically enough, to say 


lieve that the earth is still the Lord’s though it 
e?marred and spoiled by the sins of men. God 
1 Robert Nichols, ‘ The Tower.’ 
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may be denied and rejected, but He is still the 
Upholder and Source of all things. It is not into 
a world that has passed entirely beyond His control 
that God has come. Traces, however distorted, of 
His original purpose do remain, and the idea that 
God is within history is really based upon a mis- 
conception of this truth. In the third place, faith 
declares that the ultimate unity of Creator and 
Redeemer is revealed in Jesus Christ. The Son of 
God can come into the world because the universe 
has been fashioned by the Creator on redemptive 
lines, but He can also so come because the universe 
which is to be redeemed is still under the Lordship 
of the Creator God. And thus coming, Jesus is 
conscious of no distinction between the Father God 
and the Creator, between God who is the Lord of 
history and God who enters history for man’s 
salvation. Itis indeed to tell men that the Almighty 
God is their Heavenly Father, or conversely, that 
the God who loves them with an everlasting love 
is the eternal Creator and Upholder of all things, 
that Jesus comes. The same God who comes into 
history in Jesus Christ has been above history from 
the first of time, and the Son who becomes Incarnate 
is the Word which was with God in the beginning. 

Faith must, however, begin with redemption 
rather than with creation. God’s breaking into 
the world in Jesus Christ is at once the centre of 
our believing and the clue to the meaning of history. 
There is no argument from the happenings of 
history in general to the redemption of man by 
God in Jesus Christ. We do not say that because 
there is a time of prosperity, or an age of peace, 
or an epoch of great progress and advance in human 
well-being, God, who has done this in the historic 
world-order, will redeem, or has redeemed, His 
people from their sins. What faith does say is 
that because God has come to the world in Jesus 
Christ He will not forsake those whom He loves 
with this everlasting love—that His care for men 
will be unceasing, and that His purpose for them 
will be steadfast—that their hope in God may be 
sure in spite of every fear, since even the worst of 
evil will be subdued and overcome. We do not 
argue from the history of the world to the grace of 
God which is in Jesus Christ, but we say that, 
because of this grace which has come to the sinful 
and undeserving, the historic world-order will not 
end in misery or in failure, but in something 
corresponding to the righteousness and love which 
have thus been manifested among men. Only 
faith which has apprehended God’s redemption of 
the world can discern in the past and present the 
Creator’s guidance and power, and can trust the 
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future to His wisdom. Thus Christian thinking 
about history centres on Jesus Christ, His struggle 
with, and victory over, sin. Everything became 
different after Jesus lived and died and rose again. 
His coming is not just an historic event to be linked 
up with others in the world before and after it. 
It is to be preached as God’s great act of self- 
revelation. Asa recent writer has put it, ‘ Historical 
data and reminiscences you can rationalize; a 
living Lord you can only proclaim.’! Christ’s own 
claim is that the whole earth is to be won and 
changed by His death and resurrection, and to the 
greatness of His power the apostles and evangelists 
testify as they seek to turn the world upside down. 
In Him the Kingdom of God has come into history, 
and the course of history henceforth is to be inter- 
preted always and only in the light of the Kingdom 
which is not of this world, but which is God’s gift 
revealed to men in Jesus Christ. ‘It is obvious 
that the entire New Testament in all its parts where 
it speaks of Jesus the Christ means by this name 
an event which is not only gradually but funda- 
mentally above all other events, and one which 
essentially can happen only once. . . . Jesus the 
Christ means . . . the beginning of that which is 
beyond all temporal change, the coming world of 
God and salvation.’ 2 

If we go on to ask what is the great characteristic 
of this unique event, we shall find that God’s 
coming into the world is not, to borrow a familiar 
phrase, “a form of peaceful penetration.’ He 
comes to wage warfare against the sin which 
thwarts His purpose for men and spoils their lives. 
The defeat of sin at the Cross manifests the re- 
demptive power of God. Jesus meets the power 
of evil there at its very strongest, and by His 
victory over it gives new meaning to life and brings 
new possibilities into the historic order. At the 
Cross there is no blurring of the issues. The gravity 
of man’s situation and the cost of his redemption 
are made plain. Sin is manifest in all its hideous- 
ness and is overthrown by the power of self-sacri- 
ficing love. Christ’s refusal of the cup of wine 
mingled with myrrh to dull His pain is symbolic 
of the conflict of Calvary between a redeeming God 
and the sin which He condemns—a conflict to be 
fought out to the uttermost. 

We have here a guide to the meaning of history 
which enables us to see again the inadequacy of 
the theories already considered, and to state our 
view of the historic world-order in the light of Jesus 
Christ. So far from having no meaning, history is 

1J.S. Stewart, A Man in Christ, 8. 
2 E. Brunner, The Word and the World, 36. 
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momentous and crucial, because at the centre of it 
stands a Cross. So far from being the story of 
human striving and endeavour, it is to be interpreted 
by this act of God. So far from being a uniform 
record of progress, it is an inexorable struggle and 
conflict—a battlefield where the Kingdom of God 
and the kingdoms of this world fight until the 
latter shall be overthrown. So far from being only 
the story of man’s falling away from God, it includes. 
the wonderful truth that God in His amazing love 
has come not only to judge but to seek and to save. 
Even before Christ came men had thought of a 
mysterious power working against God, and it was 
by no mere chance that over against the figure of 
the Saviour on the Cross the Early Church should 
set its conception of the arch-enemy, the anti- 
Christ, who symbolizes the massed forces of evil 
with which the Son of God joins issue at Calvary. 
Nor was it without the true instinct of faith that 
men in every generation have declared, with Luther, 
that in this struggle there can be no zone of 
neutrality (medium regnum), but that on one side 
or the other each historical event and movement 
must take its place. The struggle still continues. 
God’s revelation is still veiled in the lowly figure of 
One who bore His Cross. Men may still reject the 
Chosen One of Israel. The very possibility of faith 
implies the possibility of unbelief. But God’s 


attack on the world is ever being renewed. The — 


coming of Christ was not the action of an impulsive 
moment, but the showing forth of God’s abiding 
attitude toward men. He still brmgs men under 
the shadow of the Cross and wages war upon sin, 
and turns the very folly of man’s pride to His own 
great purposes of love. Blindness to the truth 
that God might break into His world in redeeming 
power led men to crucify the Lord of Glory, and 
we dare not let such blindness veil our eyes to the 
fact that the God who came in Jesus Christ is a 
God who has not ceased to come into the world 
which He created at the first, which He redeemed 
once and for all at Calvary, and which is the constant 
object of His care and love. We may agree with 
Tillich when he says, in criticism of certain current 
opinions, that ‘ the year 1933 cannot be brought so 
close to the year 33 as to gain redemptive sig- 
nificance’ without forgetting that the one revela- 
tion, unique and never to be repeated, is to be 
apprehended still by men in their varying situations 


and different circumstances, and that the Holy 
Spirit is ever taking the things of Jesus and revealing 


them to men, enabling them to say that Jesus is 
the Lord. 
How are the events of history, great and small, 


CC 
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to be related to this conflict ? The answer lies, as 
it seems to me, in the doctrine of the Church. The 
Church of Christ, as we know it, and as we are only 
_too well aware, has become itself entangled in the 
sinfulness of the world. The criticism to which 
it is exposed and the sense that somehow or other 
the thought of its greatness has ceased to have 
meaning for the modern mind, are only indications 
of this perplexing truth that the Church, which 
is the instrument of God, His army waging warfare 
upon the earth, is not free from the very failures 
which beset the world’s life. None the less, part 
of our doctrine of the Church, using the word in 
the widest sense, is that to it has been committed 
the task of serving Jesus Christ, of preaching His 
gospel, of testifying to His power and doing His 
will. To the Church belongs the custody of the 
Word and Sacraments in and through which the 
great redemptive act of God in Jesus Christ is 
continually set forth. It has for its aim the pro- 
clamation of one Saviour and Lord of all, and for 
its task the bringing of all things in the historic 
order of the world into subjection to its only King 
and Head. The Church demands from its members 
decision and responsibility and seeks to show to 
the world the way of Christ. It is, in a true sense, 
like the remnant of which the servant of the Lord 
spoke in the Old Testament, through whose patience 
and endurance the larger community in which it 
‘was set might ultimately be saved. There is a 
filling up that which remains of the sufferings of 
Christ in order that His work may be made more 
‘manifest and His will more fully done upon the 
earth. The Church believes, moreover, that its 
Message to men brings new possibilities of goodness. 
The endless resources of the Holy Spirit are promised 
to all who believe. They are not left alone, but led 
into a fellowship with God Himself that makes all 
things possible for them. It is not through economic 
policies that the history of the world is to find its 
true fulfilment. It is through the testimony of 
men and women of faith for whom alone the 
ultimate choices and decisions are real. The 
historic events which perplex and bewilder us have 
nderlying them a multitude of such choices— 
choices in which the unbeliever feels no such com- 
pulsion as the Christian to follow God rather than 
men, Only as Christianity is extended throughout 
the world will the choices which determine historic 
happenings be themselves determined by no counsels 
of expedience, selfishness, or pride, but by the will 
of God. To put it in a single word, it is by the 
conversion of men and women to Jesus Christ— 
the winning of individual souls for Him in full and 
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true surrender—that the progress of the conflict 
is to be measured and the history of the world 
determined. To an age accustomed to think of 
epoch-making events upon which civilization 
depends—to nations concerned lest the structure 
built up through so many centuries should crash in 
ruins—it may seem ludicrous to speak of the con- 
version of some unknown life as of moment in the 
scheme of things. Yet, just because the God who 
is above history is one with the God who enters 
history, each human act is linked with the creative 
power of God and set in the light of His redemptive 
act as well. Because God is Creator, all actions 
in the complex interplay of the world’s life are 
influential beyond our dreams. Because God is 
Redeemer, each action is judged by His purpose of 
love revealed once and for ever at Calvary, and by 
it a blow is struck for Christ or against Him in the 
spiritual warfare which has the whole world as its 
battlefield. We have the record of how a slave, 
sold into Egypt long ago, became a man of authority 
whose career changed the course of the world’s 
history. A prophet, out of the hour of his own 
suffering and his nation’s trial, brought a new 
message, telling men that the worship of God is not 
limited to any land or place, and that He will make 
a new covenant with them in days to come. A few 
citizens of the Roman Empire—not many wise, or 
mighty, or noble—are called to be heralds of the 
new faith, and become more influential than the 
rulers and statesmen of their day. Are we to say 
that the manifestation of God’s controlling power 
and the working out of His redemptive purpose in 
such ways as these is no longer to be looked for? 
Is it not, rather, faith’s conviction that God, who 
governs the lives of all, may still, in the wonder of 
His grace, use even nameless folk in every hour of 
the world’s history for His purpose of love for men ? 

We must remember, finally, that our civilization 
and the structure of society as we know it belong 
to the temporal, and not to the eternal, order. 
They may be overthrown, but faith will not be 
destroyed along with them. Judgment may begin, 
as the prophets held it would, at the very temple 
itself, but the divine purpose will be fulfilled at the 
last. There may be no end to the conflict until 
the consummation of all things in Christ, but faith 
holds the conviction that, in some fashion and at 
some hour, the kingdoms of the world and the glory 
of them will pass away, and history will end in the 
assured triumph of Jesus Christ. Thus the Church 
is called not only to bear witness to its Lord and 
serve Him on the earth, but to watch and pray 
for the coming of His Kingdom. This conception 
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of an end is peculiarly Christian. Manifestly it 
does not belong either to a philosophy which asserts 
the timelessness of truth, or to any theory of 
periodic cycles of existence. Even when it appears 
elsewhere, it is, as has been argued, derived from 
Christianity. Those who insist on the steady 
advance of the human race should logically accept 
the idea of infinite development, each step revealing 
the possibility of further progress, rather than that 
of a process eventually to be complete. Pessimism 
should find a more congenial theme in the dreary 
prospect of mere endless existence than in the fore- 
boding of judgment and destruction which has 
been borrowed from Christian teaching+ For 
faith, however, belief in such a consummation is 
all-important. Not only is it linked closely with 
the idea of personal immortality? but it is also 
essential to the Christian view of history, for 
which each event and epoch will have its own 
place in the line of happenings which leads to the 
end of all. ‘The Divine and that which is opposed 
to the Divine, must stand face to face finally in a 
consummation which gathers up in itself all that 
has gone before. For only then can the theme of 
world-history be brought to a decision... 7% It 
is true that the present life of the world is linked 
with the future. In our Lord’s words, the Kingdom 
of God is among men already, veiled by its own 
humility and unrecognized by the sinfulness in the 
midst of which it is set. Yet we may believe that, 
as for the individual eternal life here and now is 
no mere empty form of words, so in the world’s 
life there are things which shall not pass away. 
If this be so, each time and each event, each moment 
and every hour, has its own relation to the con- 
summation, Tach crisis, as we call it, is critical 
not for a single hour or a day or two at most, 
but critical in its relationship to the end of all 
crises. The eras of the world’s history stand 
related to the eternity that is beyond them all. 
How does each event bear upon the purpose of God 


1Cf, HE, Brunner, The Mediator, 37. ‘ This idea of 
a world history which will attain fulfilment is the 
Christian strand in the web of thought woven by 
German Idealism and later by Positivism,’ Cf. also 
the thought of continued existence rather than a 
catastrophe ending in the pessimism of non-Christian 
lands, 

* Eg, in the conviction that the individual cannot 
be fully blessed while the world still groaneth and 
travaileth in pain, and the thought of the end of the 
world as the hour in which the blessedness of each 
believer and of the whole creation are united in indis- 
soluble joy. Cf. John Baillie, op, cit., 250 ff, 

*K. Heim, The New Divine Order, 86. 
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which is one day to be fulfilled? How will it appear, 
viewed in the light not of our transient, mutable 
opinions, but of the judgment which is to come 
when the Creator God, who is the Redeemer, will 
bend all things into accordance with His own mind 
and will ? 

Thus to the relationship of each historic happen- 
ing to the creative act of the God who is above 
history, and to the redemptive purpose of the God 
who enters history, there is to be added this third 
reJationship linking all events to the consummation 
by which God will bring history to an end. History 
had its beginning in the creative act of God, who 
watches still over a fallen world. It has its centre 
in the saving love of God manifest at Calvary. 
Its ending will be God’s act also, in His judgment 
at the last day. The beginning and the end are 
beyond the reach of historical investigation, and 
while the death of Christ may be historically 
verifiable, yet such research alone can never discern 
the true meaning of it. But faith is sure both 
of the fact and of its significance, and for faith also 
the beginning and the ending of history, as well as 
its centre, are bound up with Jesus Christ. He is 
the Alpha and Omega, the First and the Last. 
He is the Word without whom there was not any- 
thing made that was made. He is the Word which 
was made flesh and dwelt among us—the incarnate 
One, crucified and risen. He will come again, and 
at His second coming subdue all things unte 
Himself. Each human act and every historic 
happening is set in inescapable relation alike tc 


creation, to redemption, and to the end. The 


Creator may be concealed in the disappointing. 
sinful history of fallen humanity. The Redeemei 
may be veiled from the eyes of those who will not 
see the Father in the Son and reject the love that 
passeth knowledge—and history is in part the 

of such rejection and refusal. But in the end 

will be so made manifest that men must see Hin 
as He is. No longer will He be guiding the 
of the world’s history, seeking men, inviting 
to come to Him, asking their faith. He will ren 
the heavens and come down to destroy all the force 
that are against His purpose and to glorify ever 
one that trusteth in His name. Christ shall com 
not in the humility of Bethlehem or in the shart 
of Calvary, but with clouds and great glory, whoi 


mistake, He will no longer take upon Himse 
the form of a servant and be made of no reputatio 
He shall be highly exalted, and at His name evi 

knee shall bow and every tongue shall confess th 
He is Lord to the glory of the Father. Thus, w 
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nust believe, the historic world-order, which has 
een controlled continually by God’s creative 
ower, and into which His saving love has come, 
shall find its completion and its end in the manifest- 
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ing of Jesus Christ in the fulness of His power 
with great glory, that God may be all in all to 
the creation which He has redeemed from all 
evil. 


The Christmas Glory. 


By THE REVEREND R. W. Srewart, B.D., B.Sc., ABERDEEN. 
‘And we beheld his glory.’—Jn 14, 


THE mind of the Eastern Church and of a school of 
thought among ourselves has always been fascinated 
by the mystery of the Incarnation. The Nativity 
of Christ is the first fact in the history of redemption. 
While the Western Church has centred its thought 
upon the Cross and Passion of the Saviour and the 
personal and psychological reality of the forgiveness 
of sins, the Eastern mind returns continually with 
speculative wonder to the Christmas story: 


Love came down at Christmas, 
Love all lovely, Love Divine. 


And Christmas-tide summons even those who may 

disinclined to grapple with the ultimate problems 
of being, to have regard to the existence of a deep 
mystery. A friend once visited Wordsworth in 
s Westmorland home on a day when mist and 
falling rain veiled everything beyond the nearest 
dyke. ‘One might as well be in a flat land,’ he 
aid. ‘No,’ replied the poet, ‘it means a great 
deal to know the hills are there.’ 

When in reference to His birth the poet prophet 
of Revelation calls Jesus ‘ the root and offspring of 
David,’ he seems to feel that no earthly epithet is 
equate to describe Him round whom 


blow 
The authentic airs of Paradise, 


nd so he adds, ‘ He is the bright, the morning star.’ 
© the Fourth Gospel begins not by tracing His 
lineage like Matthew to Abraham, or like Luke to 
, but by stating His relation to God. ‘In 
he beginning was the Word.’ “To look at Jesus is 
Ot just to look back upon the career of a man in 
story, it is to gaze at an eternal reality within 
the being of God. John does not delay to discuss, 
phi eae have done, how the Incarnation 
o0U happen. To the fact that it did happen he 
ives his testimony in words that have been called 
he greatest theological sentence ever written, 


| 


“The Word became flesh, and dwelt among us 
(and we beheld his glory, glory as of the only 
begotten from the Father), full of grace and truth.’ 
The thrill of a personal experience is in that ‘ we 
beheld.’ 


He has been our fellow the morning of our days, 
Us he chose for housemates and this way went. 


The coming of Jesus into this world of sin and woe 
had been a revelation of glory, and at the recollection 
the measured words in which John tries to sum up 
the gospel begin to ring with music, and the solemn 
statement ends like a song. 

A common note in our Christmas hymns is 
surprise at the lack of splendour at the Redeemer’s 
birth. ‘There was no room for Him in the inn’— 


a mother laid her Baby 
In a manger for His bed. 


The Scriptures dwell without embarrassment upon 
His complete humanity. He grew in a humble 
home doing humble work. He was trained in 
ways of Jewish piety. He asked questions as men 
do about things they do not know. He expected 
fruit on a leafy fig-tree and was disappointed to 
find it had none. He chose Judas for a disciple, 
hoping to use him for high service. There is no 
statement in the Bible of any advantage He had 
in His earthly life save this, that He lived in 
unbroken fellowship with God. Paul sunis it up, 
saying, Christ ‘ made himself of no reputation, and 
took upon him the form of a servant.’ The writer 
to the Hebrews underlines the contrast between 
the earthly life of Jesus marked by obedience, 
suffering, temptation, and His Risen Life ‘ crowned 
with glory and honour,’ But John has a different 
view of the same facts. He, too, remembers the 
Man who was his companion on the dusty roads 
of Palestine and sat weary by the well of Samaria, 
but he says that that life was glorious all the time. 
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This impression is made by the whole activity of 
Jesus in His works of love and power. ‘Out of 
his fulness have we all received,’ says this witness 
in his next sentence, and he ends his book with a 
jest at the idea of counting the full tale of His 
miracles. There was never a feeling that He had 
exhausted Himself by what He had to give. ‘ Only 
speak the word, and my servant shall be healed,’ 
said the centurion. ‘Heal my daughter, begged 
the Syro-Pheenician woman ; and, looking at Him, 
in her next breath she called this tremendous 
blessing a crumb from His table. He seemed to 
have an easy mastery of every situation, to be as 
free from fuss or strain or hurry as the great forces 
of Nature, such as the tides or the rising sap of 
the forest trees. 

And the same kind of impression is made by 
Jesus’ words. The simplicity and ease of some of 
Shakespeare’s songs men take as proof of his 
genius*: 

Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude. 


The words flow without sense of effort, like the 
notes of a noble melody. So is it in supreme degree 
with the words of Christ. They do not ask for 
adjectives. In the grand manner they are simple 
and true, while they are infinitely suggestive and 
seem to belong to an inexhaustible store. 

In two instances in particular the Fourth Gospel 
takes this impression from happenings that might 
seem to call for very different notice. One is when 
Jesus washed the disciples’ feet. Nay! Was not 
that an illustration of His humility? Did He not 
Himself say so? Yes, truly, but how does John 
record it. ‘Jesus, knowing... that he came 
forth from God, and goeth unto God, riseth from 
supper, and . . . took a towel, and girded himself.’ 
The condescension was divinely glorious. 

The other instance is in the narrative of the 
Passion, the story which from the beginning was 
a perplexity and offence to the listener. Into the 
heart of this story, at the very moment when Jesus 
is bearing the utmost pain and insult, John, with 
a sudden flash of dramatic insight, introduces one 
touch of pomp and circumstance. ‘Then came 
Jesus forth, wearing the purple robe and the crown 
of thorns.’ It is the royal entry of the King of 
Love. 

Human taste often tends to seek the magnificent 
in tawdry and futile things like gorgeous raiment 
and ceremonial display ; and since the life of Jesus 
was bare of these, some have dwelt on their absence 
as its striking feature. He was like a prince in 
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‘in man’s nature and being to the operation of 


disguise, with an element of humiliation in His | 
earthly career. But this author has grown so\} 
accustomed to Christ’s standards of value that the ~ 
world’s ideas about glory have no longer any 
meaning for him. Looking back, he sees the life 
of Jesus, not only in its power and mastery, but in 
its lowliness and self-sacrifice as a blaze of glory 
all the time. . 

Two words are added here to describe this — 
revelation with reference to its effect on men. | 
For its glory is not that of cold star-shine, but of 
the sun that warms our world. One word is grace, — 
a word that covers both the manner and the 
matter of the gospel. Jesus made the revelation 
in patient years of human life. He sowed the 
good seed in men’s minds, words to brood over 
and ask questions about. He drew men with the 
cords of love. He gave them time to come. And 
the forgiveness He offered sinners was full and free. ' 
Is it true, as we are sometimes told in stuttering — 
dialectic, that the glory of God is so above and ~ 
beyond comprehension that when it flares up in 
the night of the soul all man can do is to fall down 
in abject awe? No, in Jesus we behold a glory / 
full of grace. 

The other word is truth, which in John means 
reality. ‘The Law came by Moses, grace and reality — 
came by Jesus Christ.’ The defect of the Law was 
that it did not work. Lord Oxford, in his Letters — 
to a Friend, tells of an American child who did not — 
like the Ten Commandments ‘ because they don’t — 
tell what to do, and put bad ideas into your head. — 
At the most the glory of the Law is like that of © 
Plato’s Republic, a splendid scheme on paper which 
human nature could never realize. But the glory 
of Christ does reach into human lives to change 
and bless them. There is no insuperable barrier 


God’s glorious grace. The answer to the Manichean — 
heresy and to the incoherent clamour of naive or 
sophisticated modern fundamentalism and to all 
the gloomy formulas men have invented about 
the total depravity of human nature was given at 
Bethlehem, and rings out in every Christmas chime. 
The cradle in Nazareth is the proof that it is not 
riches that are needed to make earth a nurse 
for heaven, but something in human nature as 
God created it, mother-love and the purity of a 
child. The Incarnation is the guarantee of the 
possibility of redemption. ‘Christ,’ said Dr. 
Maclaren of Manchester, ‘is the measure of man’s 
capacities. If the Son of God became a Son of 
man the children of men may become children of 
the Heavenly Father—sursum corda! 
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CHARLES GORE. 


Bisnop Gore died on January 17, 1932, and his 
life has been written by Dr. G. L. Prestige, and 
published by Messrs. Heinemann—The Life of 
Charles Gore (18s. net). It is not surprising that 
we have had to wait almost four years, for this is 
a massive biography, fully documented, and with 
a wealth of detail. Some idea of the detail may be 
got from the fact that the account of the Malines 
Conversations and the part Gore took in them runs 
to over ten pages. The work of sifting out Gore’s 
correspondence must have been enormous. He 
wrote constantly during his long life to Henry 
Scott Holland and to Bishop Talbot, and most of 
the letters seem to have been kept. And as he 
moved from one sphere to another, his life is full 
of incident. ‘There was in him a strain of rest- 
lessness and instability which no discipline could 
wholly suppress. It made him an admirable 
pioneer. His whole being was instinct with the 
impulse of creation. But nature endowed him 
with fertility at the expense of power to enjoy 
consolidation. He once advised a priest to consider 
the question of a change of work after ten years.’ 
Though the book is packed with detail—a veritable 
Memling painting—the central figure is never lost 
to sight, but is built up, as it were, in front of 

us with all his many-sided activities and all the 
wealth of his character, and if there was a strain 
of restlessness in him there was no change in his 
beliefs. 

The atmosphere in which Gore was brought up 
‘was Evangelical, but when he read as a small boy 
in a life of Father Clement a description of con- 

_ fession and absolution, fasting, the use of incense, 
and similar matters ‘he felt instinctively and at 
once an attraction for this sacramental religion. 
It was “the religion for me.” ’ And though the 

atmosphere at Harrow was also Evangelical, Gore 
and his friends ‘formed a small but distinguished 

_ group, who were not only High Churchmen, but 

also possessed an outlook on social and political 

_ questions which was much more Radical than the 

_ prevailing Liberalism of the Whig aristocracy.’ 

At Balliol his political social bent was further 

strengthened by the movement of Joseph Arch to 

_ improve the lot of agricultural labourers, and he 

_ was greatly concerned that the Church had missed 

an opportunity in not supporting him. ‘We 
always seem to see the truth about things when 


it is too late.’ When, later, the Christian Social 
Union came into existence, with Gore and Holland 
as vice-presidents, its basis, as of all Gore’s social 
work from the beginning, was dogmatic. ‘The 
motive behind it was neither materialistic nor 
sentimental; it sprang direct from the second 
paragraph of the Apostles’ Creed and from the 
principles propounded in the Sermon on the Mount. 
“There are moments,” said Gore, “when a 
Christian may legitimately, like his Lord in the 
garden of Gethsemane, be engrossed in bearing his 
own burden, but in the main a Christian ought, 
like his Lord or like St. Paul, to have his own 
burden so well in hand, that he is able to leave the 
large spaces of his heart for other people to lay 
their sorrows upon.” ’ 

The year 1875 saw Gore a Fellow of Trinity, 
and in the same year ‘ the Holy Party’ was formed. 
It was a small group consisting of Scott Holland, 
Gore, Illingworth, and three others. The title 
was ironically given by Holland. Soon they were 
talking over the possibilities of forming an Angli- 
can religious community—the Community of the 
Resurrection, which found a home later at ‘ Mir- 
field.” The group, too, initiated the idea of Lux 
Mundi, edited by Gore and published in 1889, 
to which Gore contributed the essay on the 
Holy Spirit and Inspiration, which freed so many 
men of his day from their fear of fundamentalism. 
They learned from it for the first time that it was 
unnecessary to identify Catholic Christianity with 
verbal inspiration of the Bible. They began to 
believe in the living reality of the Church as they 
had never believed in it before. Gore at this time 
was Principal of Pusey House, and if his great 
intellectual powers had already taken hold of the 
students they were even more impressed by his 
spirituality. “Men who had no sense of horror of 
their own for moral delinquencies found a startled 
attraction in contemplating the beauty of holiness 
manifested by Gore in combination with entire 
virility.’ 

For a year Gore was Vicar of Radley—he spoke 
of it afterwards as the unhappiest year of his life. 
After Oxford he did not find it easy to deal with 
the men and women of this small country parish, 
and was glad to be relieved of it to accept the 
Canonry of Westminster. 

Although he had a strong sense of humour, 
Gore was naturally despondent. When Bishop of 
Worcester he wrote: ‘ The whole atmosphere of the 
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episcopate is manipulation of details and avoidance 
of big principles. He was crushed under the 
burden of administrative work, and it was not until 
Birmingham was created an independent Bishopric 
that he was able to do his best work, feeling that 
in Birmingham he had a diocese of manageable 
size. Although he was the recognized leader of 
the Liberal and philosophical wing of the High 
Church party, the Evangelicals of the Church of 
England and also the Nonconformists took him to 
their hearts, for they found he cared for the things 
that they considered vital—though he cared about 
other things too. ‘He boasted once that a way 
had been found in Birmingham for men of very 
different views to work together in perfect peace 
and with no sense of constraint. ‘‘ My dear friend 
Archdeacon Mansfield Owen, who cordially dislikes 
nearly all my opinions, will, I am sure, bear me out 
in this!” ’ 

No one believed more whole-heartedly in dis- 
cipline than Gore did; he was convinced of the 
absolute necessity of it in the Church, and it was 
what may be considered his own party that gave 
him most trouble. When Bishop of Oxford he 
wrote: ‘I am in fact strained to the breaking 
point.’ He had been putting up a strenuous 
resistance to those incumbents who wished per- 
manent reservation of the Sacrament in the open 
church. He felt he could not go beyond the limits 
allowed by Convocation—honour and loyalty pre- 
vented him sanctioning any extension. 

In March 1918 Holland died. ‘ Now there was 
only Talbot left of those with whom Gore had 
worked and played for forty years; and not even 
Talbot, dear as he was, had influenced Gore nor 
shared his outlook to the same extent as Holland. 
He was no longer in any measure Pope of a Holy 
Party, but just Charles Gore, a rather friendless 
bishop, burdened with responsibilities.’ 

With his resignation of the Bishopric of Oxford 
in 1919, at the age of sixty-six, the last period 
began. Gore had hoped for considerable freedom 
for reading and writing, but the variety of occupa- 
tions that Dr. Prestige finds him engaged in in 
these last years is bewildering. But he was always 
a voracious reader, and his mind was never closed 
to new knowledge. ‘One of the most remarkable 
characteristics of this wonderful old man was the 
zest with which he explored new fields and wel- 
comed new books. No one who has talked with 
him on serious matters could doubt that his mind 
was very much alive. Gore was once seen on the 
stairs at Mirfield, hugging to his breast a volume 
of Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 
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His eyes beamed in an ecstasy of intellectual joy ; 
and when he was asked the cause of this trans- 
figuration, he said: “A. E. Taylor’s article on 
God ”—entitled “‘ Theism.” ’ 

And in spite of his manifold activities he found 
time to write his famous dogmatic trilogy, ‘ Belief 
in God,’ ‘ Belief in Christ,’ and ‘The Holy Spirit 
and the Church.’ 

If we cannot spare anything from Dr. Prestige’s 
picture of the theologian, philosopher, preacher, 
and social teacher, we confess that to our mind he 
has given undue space to Gore the controversialist 
—the account, for example, of the controversy 
after the appointment of Dr. Henson might well 
have been shortened. In the last chapter we see 
Gore the man. Dr. Prestige says simply, ‘many 
called him saint.’ We quote two from the many 
tributes. Mrs. Illingworth wrote: ‘Long years 
ago he seemed to me so good, so holy, that no 
growth seemed possible ; but every time I saw him 
it was plain that he had grown in both ways. He 
got gentler, I think, more expansive; and ever 
more and more to be with him was to be brought 
into the real presence of God, in the realisation of 
whose presence he so obviously lived himself.” A 
member of the Mirfield community wrote: ‘ “In 
addition to his mesmeric or psychic power which 
made one feel that there was an aura around him, 
there was also another feeling of a force not his 
own which penetrated body, mind, and psychic 
aura somewhat in the way of transfiguration: the 
sense that God possessed him and shone forth 
from him.” Whether this sense was illusory, or 
evidence of a real effulgence of God, he will not 
dare to affirm. ‘“ But I can only say that I felt 
this when in his presence, and cannot remember 
feeling it in the presence of any other person.” 
‘© Gore has for me the halo of the numinous.” ’ 


EMENDATION. 


It has been a matter of deep regret to all Dr. 
Rendel Harris’s colleagues, disciples, and friends — 
that his blindness has, cut him off from taking any ~ 
prominent part in the study and discussion of the 
new evidence available during the past three or 
four years for the text of the New Testament ; and 
it is a corresponding pleasure to see how he still 
meditates in the long hours on his old studies, 
and can bring out of the treasures of a richly stored 
memory findings old and new. The title of his 
new volume is Emendations to the Greek of the New 
Testament (‘The After-Glow Essays,’ No. 12, 
University of London Press ; 2s. net). 
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‘Emendation is the soul of criticism,’ and 
‘nothing is more certain than a good emenda- 
tion’; yet in the study of religious documents 
there has been an extreme reluctance, amounting 
almost to a ‘taboo,’ to attempt it or use it. ‘ Great 
souls have from time to time risen above the taboo ; 
Bentley, for instance, wherever occasion arose, 
and Hort, more cautiously where the occasion 
could not be altogether denied. I do not, however, 
think that either Bentley or Hort was eminently 
successful so far as to force his corrections into 
either the text or the critical apparatus of the 
Biblical text.’ In W.H. where there is a primitive 
error and no text offers a variant, the margin only 
records | . . . f: among recent critical editions of 
the New Testament there is the significant contrast 
that in the apparatus of Merk, published in Rome, 
1933, conjectural emendations are still conspicuous 
by their absence, while in that of Nestlé, published 
in Stuttgart, 1932, there are no less than eighty, 
under the names of some fifty scholars, of which 
not a fifth are English, and include those of Mill, 
Bentley, Hort, Rendel Harris, and Burkitt. Those 
under Dr. Harris’s name are the first two in this 
_ essay: they appeared in the ‘Expositor’ of 1901: 

‘the wine is growing old in the bottle and claims 

the approbation which is common to mature 

liquor’: it will be interesting to see, whether in 
the next edition of Nestlé, which may now soon 
be due, these new ones will be added, including 
another from Leiden mentioned by way of illustra- 

tion, HAIONA for TIA(E)IONA in He 114. 

The five examples selected, while they vary con- 

_ siderably in certainty and importance, are all 
__ highly attractive instances of ars emendandi. The 
| passages are in 1 P 1™ 31°, 2 Co 338, Col 23, and 
\ 2 Ti 27, and in all the first three the suggestion has 
come from, or been supported by, the Book of 

Enoch (17, 12#- and 13, 38*). In (1) dcevoduvro 
(contemplated) replaces dinxdvovy, and is clinched 

by d:avofas in the next verse. (2) évdx is added 
after év 6 xal, very neat textually, but not without 
_ some fresh difficulties internally; (3) the old 
Y problem of dd Kupiov mvevparos finds a solution 

in dxd Kvuplov rav mvevpdrwv 3 (4) ebeAodpyoxeia, 
instead of being somewhat vague in itself, rebukes 
_ vagueness in philosophic speculation by becoming 
__vedeobpyoxeia, a brilliant suggestion much appreci- 
ated by one of our leading classical scholars ; and 
in (5) avves 6 tor A€yw, a lost line of Pindar, quoted 
' in the Meno, would add a Doric form to New Testa- 
_ ment Greek, and is clinched, like (1), with a follow- 
ing word ovveow. 
The first emendation will probably prove the 
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most generally convincing and acceptable. The 
second is, of course, the important one doctrinally, 
and solves many difficulties, while it raises others. 
‘Christ in Hades has now been replaced by Enoch 
in Hades, and the mission in question, or preaching 
as it is called, is one of judgment and not of mercy’ ; 
but this hardly fits with 4°, xai vexpois ednyyeAioOn 
va... €or... kata Gedy rvevpart. In the third, 
what started as an emendation suggested by the 
remarkably similar context in En 384, may prove 
to be a lost Greek reading, and a Divine title 
emerges from the Apocrypha into a Canonical 
scripture with the support of Marcion! And in 
the others St. Paul is once more shown to be 
familiar with the scenery of the Birds of Aristo- 
phanes as well as with the Meno of Plato; and 
the formula at the close of a lecture, marking in 
2 Ti, at least the end of a chapter, if not more, 
calls to mind a similar one used by the Master to 
His disciples, covyxate tatta wdvta; Kal A€yovor, 
val. 

This little selection may serve, among other, 
three purposes ; it may stimulate younger scholars, 
less hindered to-day by the old ‘ taboo,’ to study 
afresh some of those f Tt passages : 
it may help to a greater appreciation of the breadth 
of St. Paul’s reading and human sympathies ; and 
it may remind New Testament students that they 
are not fully equipped for their work, until they 
are as familiar as the New Testament writers seem 
to have been, with the thought and diction of the 
Book of Enoch. 


MORAL NOTIONS. 


They who know Professor John Laird’s ‘ Study in 
Moral Theory’ will welcome a new volume from his 
facile pen, An Enquiry into Moral Notions (Allen & 
Unwin ; ros. 6d. net). It is marked by the same 
lucidity, penetration, knowledge of other thinkers’ 
views and common sense which evoked high praise 
for the former treatise. We are glad that Professor 
Laird, who is perfectly competent to write on 
philosophical topics in general, is doing primary 
justice to his own Chair of Moral Philosophy. 
There have been professors of that subject whose 
main interest obviously lay in other departments 
of Philosophy. Ethics offers a wide and important 
enough field, and Professor Laird is cultivating 
it to good purpose. 

His literary style deserves more than passing 
notice. Until the work of this author came into 
our hands, we had read no book on Ethics that for 
charm of diction and clarity of treatment was fit 
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to be compared to Mackenzie’s well-known ‘ Manual.’ 
Professor Laird does not, when occasion seems to 
require it, shrink from the use of rather unfamiliar 
words, pretty forms like ‘axiological’ or ‘ deon- 
tology,’ ugly ones like ‘ aretaics’ or ‘ agathopoeics.’ 
Such, however, are so genially and apologetically 
introduced and so carefully explained that they need 
alarm nobody. In consequence of its plainness of 
speech and penetration of thought we have a real 
contribution to ethical theory which will not only 
prove very helpful to students, but may cordially 
be recommended to the general reader. Throughout 
the style is crisp and lucid ; a whimsical humour 
finds expression in many places; and each point 
in discussion is clearly illustrated by concrete 
cases. A reader of ordinary intelligence, who has 
only the vaguest notions as to what moral philosophy 
is, will find himself carried on from point to point 
till probably he will find himself philosophizing 
on his own account. 

The aim of the book, as the title suggests, is 
an analysis and discussion of some of the more 
important ethical terms ; the work falls into three 
sections grouped round the notions of Virtue, 
Duty, and Well-doing respectively. In this way 
various historical types of ethical theory naturally 
call for examination. Such discussion and criticism 
are as objective as can be desired. Once again we 
warmly welcome and commend this notable book. 


AFTER WESLEY. 


To several recent works on: various aspects of 
Methodist history Dr. Maldwyn Edwards has added 
his important contribution in After Wesley: 
A Study of the Social and Political Influence of 
Methodism in the Middle Period, 1791-1849 
(Epworth Press; 7s. 6d. net). This book carries 
forward his earlier studies in his ‘ John Wesley and 
the Eighteenth Century.’ Dr. Edwards claims that, 
so far as he knows, no book covers the same ground, 
and, apart from many necessary references to 
Wesley’s teaching, the claim is justified in many 
important respects. He describes the dominating 
‘Toryism of Methodism in the period, but indicates 
no less clearly the underlying Liberalism. The 
attitude of Methodism to the events and movements 
of the time—Slavery, Education, Roman Catholic 
Relief, Lord Sidmouth’s Bill of 1811, the Industrial 
Revolution, and Humanitarianism—is very ably 
presented and explained, and an excellent account 
is given of the relation of Methodism to the social 
life of the period. Finally, the range of Methodist 
influence during the Napoleonic Period is discussed, 
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and an attempt is made to estimate the significance 
of the career of Jabez Bunting. Dr. Edwards’ 
book is an expansion of a thesis presented to the 
University of London for the Ph.D. degree. Well 
documented, and supplied with a full bibliography, 
it is written in a clear and arresting style, and it 
leaves the reader asking for more. For this reason 
we welcome Dr. Edwards’ reference to a further 
work in which he proposes to examine the part 
played by Methodism in public affairs since the 
death of Bunting. Without questioning the value 
and importance of such studies, we cannot help 
wondering why young Methodist scholars are so 
much absorbed in the social aspects of their history. 
When shall we be in a position to welcome a study 
of the doctrinal contribution of Methodism to the 
Church Catholic ? 


THE LETTER OF ARISTEAS. 


Professor H. G. Meecham, M.A., B.D., Ph.D., 
of Hartley Victoria College, Manchester, has made 
a notable contribution to scholarship in his Letter 
of Avisteas: A Linguistic Study with Special Refer- 
ence to the Greek Bible (Manchester University Press ; 


12s. 6d. net), which will undoubtedly increase the — 


reputation he has already gained by his earlier 
Hartley Lecture, ‘The Oldest Version of the 
Bible. The new work contains a careful and 
detailed examination of the vocabulary, 
grammar, and the style and diction of the well- 


known letter of Aristeas (c. 100 B.c.), with special — 


reference to the language of the Septuagint, the 
New Testament, Polybius and other writers, and 
the papyri. Immense patience, great accuracy, 
and keen literary judgment are essential qualities 
for such an undertaking, and they are all clearly 


‘revealed in Professor Meecham’s work. We feel 
bound also to congratulate the Manchester Univer- 


sity Press on such a magnificent piece of printing. 


Professor Meecham draws attention to the fairly _ 


extensive vocabulary of Aristeas, the Hellenistic 
colouring manifest in the Letter, and the absence 
of foreign words. He shows that the writer's 
affinities are with literary rather than with spoken 
Greek, but that, unlike the later Atticists, he does 
not emulate the classical masters of Greek prose. 
Dr. Meecham also discusses the words which in 
Luke’s vocabulary have so often been described as 


‘medical words,’ and claims that the presence of 


many of them in the Letter of Aristeas ‘ tends, 
as far as it goes, to confirm Cadbury’s judgment 
that Luke’s language is not specifically medical 


but typical of the cultured writing of his day’ — 


the | 


| 
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(p. 314). On the question whether any Semitic 
strain is discernible in the writer’s Greek he shows 
marked caution, and is not prepared to admit 
more than the possibility that in a few phrases 
Aristeas, like the unknown author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (cf. 31°), shows ‘in a more or less 
degree a Semitic affinity, due in each case to the 
influence of LXX phraseology’ (p. 315). 


AN UNUSUAL BIOGRAPHY OF PAUL. 


Beyond Damascus: A Biography of Paul the 
Tarsian, by Mr. F. A. Spencer (Muller; ras. 6d. 
net), is a strange book. It is immensely. inter- 
esting, even fascinating. It is full of the most 
out-of-the-way information. It is unconventional, 
vivid, picturesque, independent. No one who 
reads the account of Paul before Nero (entirely 
imaginative) will readily forget the scene. Any 
one who wants to know what the life of Paul’s 
time was like, its real life, will find it here, not in 
vague generalities, but in startling detail. Any 
one who wants brief sketches of the various religions 
of the period will also find here all he seeks. 

And he will certainly not get a conventional 
portrait of the Apostle. The writer’s feeling about 
Paul is a sort of mixture of admiration and almost 
contempt, a genial contempt. Paul was no scholar. 
What knowledge he possessed of philosophy, for 
example, could have come to him by the simple 
process of osmosis (whatever that may be). The 
Athenians called him a seed-picker, a dilettante. 
His ability to quote very common tags from Greek 
poetry proves nothing. For that matter Paul was 
not even a good rabbinical scholar. ‘In the larger 
sense he was not educated at all.’ 

But if he was not a scholar, he was a great many 
other things. In these pages he appears as a 
flaming revolutionary ; a commanding and sensa- 
tional figure who managed almost always to get 
himself on the first page of the news, a globe- 
trotting wonder-worker and medicine-man with a 
weather-eye always open for susceptible faces in 
his audience, a half-insane, yes-no-yes salesman 

and organizer who communicates his own en- 
thusiasm to his puppets, a lawyer, a weaver, a 
rabbi turned mystic, a preacher turned artist, a 
_ mystical lover, a searching Faust whose motto is, 
_‘T love, therefore I live.’ 
_ But the real strength of this book, and its constant 
» fascination, is its picture of the background of Paul’s 
_ life. An enormous amount of reading must have 
_ gone to the making of this picture. The back- 
ground consists of the rich religious life of the period, 
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its mystery religions, Mithraism, the pagan longing 
for a Saviour, the propaganda of the warring cults, 
and in addition the apocalyptic hopes of the Jew 
balanced and tamed by his scribal traditions. 
Besides all this is the ordinary social, superstitious, 
sexual life of Tarsus. The amount of detail in 
the picture is sometimes overpowering. We lose 
the wood in the trees. And it is difficult to know 
where the author’s knowledge ends and his vivid 
imagination begins. But the interest is unending. 

The serious defect of all this picturesque delinea- 
tion is the assumption that Paul knew as much 
about it as Mr. Spencer, and that the language 
and ideas of the cults of the time influenced Paul 
and are to be found in his letters. Saved by faith 
in the blood of Christ, communion with the body 
and blood of Christ, sharing His sufferings and 
gaining through this the glory of immortality—all 
this is just in terms familiar to him from his boyhood 
as expressions of pagan religion. This assumption 
is carried very far in the book, and for the most 
part with little ground in fact. Indeed, the reader 
will have to be constantly guarding himself against 
confusing the author’s facts with his fancies. But 
if he manages to do this successfully he will be free 
to enjoy the varied and vivid fare provided for 
him in this unusual biography of the great Apostle. 


Mr. Bertrand Russell is a prolific writer of 
books. No sooner have we read one than we 
see the announcement of another. On the fly- 
leaf of the latest there are seventeen volumes 
named. This latest is Im Praise of Idleness 
(Allen & Unwin; 7s. 6d. net), which seems to be 
ironic in view of the fact that the seventeen are 
there facing this title. The volume is really a 
collection of essays on all sorts of subjects from 
‘The Case for Socialism’ to ‘ What is the Soul ?’ 
Politics, religion, ethics, architecture, education, 
comets, and insects are all surveyed, and much else. 
Most people will be surprised to learn that Mr. 
Russell is not a Communist. Indeed, the best 
argument against Communism we have yet seen 
will be found here in ‘ Scylla and Charybdis, or 
Communism and Fascism.’ There is sound sense 
in the essay on ‘ Education and Discipline.’ Indeed, 
this may be said of the book generally. It would 
almost seem that Mr. Russell is mellowing. The 
quaintest essay in an interesting book is, ‘ What is 
the Soul?’ which ends where it began without 
giving us any light, even on Mr. Russell’s own view. 
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In a very interesting pamphlet, Adventuring for 
Christian Unity (Berean Press; 1s. net), Dean E. 
Walker, M.A., B.D., gives an account of the rise, 
progress, and aims of the Churches of Christ. The 
movement has reached large dimensions in America, 
and it is with that development that Mr. Walker 
deals. For the sake of the British groups, Principal 
W. Robinson of Selly Oak has prefaced an infor- 
mative Foreword which shows the extent of the 
movement in Britain and the Empire. 


The Rev. A. J. Walker, M.A., Rector of Staple- 
hurst, Kent, offers in Why Jesus was Crucified 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode ; 5s. net) a new survey of the 
evidence on this subject. Professor Raven commends 
the book in a Preface. But one notices that he 
does not commit himself to acceptance of the 
argument of the book. For ourselves we cannot 
but recognize the author’s intimate knowledge of 
the Gospels and his skill in marshalling the gospel 
material, but we consider his argument more 
ingenious than convincing. 

According to Mr. Walker there was a threefold 
challenge involved in the closing episode of Jesus’ 
life. The sign of ‘Messiah on the Ass’ was a 
challenge to the people. The sign of ‘ Messiah in 
his Temple’ was a challenge to the priests. And 
there was also a sign which was to be a challenge to 
Pilate. Apparently Mr. Walker conceives of this 
last sign as the appearance before Pilate of the 
Messiah bearing His Cross and of the twelve 
disciples also bearing their crosses. But the plan 
was changed as it could not be carried out owing 
to the insurrection under Barabbas ; and the sign 
that was given was the sign of the Cross of Calvary. 

This is but a meagre presentation of Mr. Walker’s 
thesis, and the following quotation will serve to 
throw further light upon it: ‘ An allegorical picture 
of Pilate being approached by the King of Israel, 
as the Son of God, with his twelve princes following 
him, and each of them bearing a cross, would not 
be true to the history of Jesus, because He was 
brought before Pilate as a prisoner, and His disciples 
forsook Him and fled. But it would be substantially 
true to the Christian faith in its relation to the 
authorities of this world. Christians have always 
been willing to acknowledge the authority of Kings, 
Princes, and Governours, provided that in so doing 
they did not have to show themselves disloyal to 
the Abiding Christ. Martyrdom is a witness to the 
authority of the Christ of God as the King of 
Kings,’ 


The Rt. Rev. Arthur C. Headlam, C.H., D.D., 
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Lord Bishop of Gloucester, has published under 
the title of The Atonement (Hodder & Stoughton ; 
5s. net) three lectures delivered at King’s College, 
University of London, as Frederick Denison Maurice 
Lectures. It would be, he affirms, much more 
correct to say that there are almost as many theories 
of the Atonement as there are theologians than to 
say that there are three typical theories of the 
Atonement. But to affirm this is to exaggerate. 
As a matter of fact, he himself finds it convenient 
to view theories of the Atonement under the three 
categories of the penal or forensic (to which the 
names of Barth and Brunner have recently attached 
themselves), the ‘classical’ (recently revived by 
Bishop Aulen in his ‘Christus Victor’), and the 
‘ rationalist ’ (expounded and upheld in our genera- 
tion by Dr. Rashdall). 

While we appreciate Dr. Headlam’s expositions of 
the idea of the Atonement in the life and teaching of 
Jesus, in the teaching of St. Paul and the Apostolic 
writers, and in the history of the Christian Church 
(he singles out for special reference the views of 
St. Athanasius and Frederick Denison Maurice) ; 
while we appreciate also Dr. Headlam’s refusal 
to treat the Atonement on narrow lines, and his 
insistence that it is the whole life and work of 
Christ as summed up by the Cross, we cannot but 
feel after the perusal of these lectures that he has 
scarcely justified the strictures on Dr. Rashdall’s 
views with which he starts, that indeed his own 
views are nearer to Dr. Rashdall’s than he appears 
to realize. They are both at one at any rate in 
reacting from the penal or forensic theory as © 
involving some sort of transaction in the heavenly 
world. 


In A Portrait of Peter (Hodder and Stoughton ; 
5s. net), the Rev. J. Alexander Findlay, D.D., 
well known for his popular expositions of the teach- 
ing of Jesus, weaves together the references to 
Peter in the New Testament into a picture of the © 
Apostle’s life, character, and influence; and even 
the thoughts of Peter are expounded with the First 
Epistle of Peter as basis. But the book is more than — 
a portrait of the Apostle; it is also a sketch of the : 
gospel history in which the Apostle figured. A 
fundamental contention of the volume, which is — 
to be commended for its simplicity and clearness — 
of style and for its references to modern critical — 
positions in New Testament study, is that Peter 
is at once an individual and a type. He is the type 
of the ordinary man who, feeling the attraction of 
Jesus Christ, sets out on the Christian way. It is 
with the few and not the many that Christian lif 
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begins at the Cross, though it takes a man there 
sooner or later, and he discovers that only in Jesus 
Christ the Crucified and Risen is the source of 
lasting power and abiding peace. 


The Year with Christ, by the Rev. Thomas J. 
Hardy, M.A. (Mowbray ; 6s. net), contains seventy- 
four short sermons for the Sundays and principal 
Holy Days of the Christian Year. Mr. Hardy 
protests that, after fifty years of experiment, he 
has come to the conclusion that he cannot write a 
sermon. But this book is a sufficient proof of false 

modesty. It is true there is no introduction, or 
‘finally,’ or division into first, secondly, and thirdly. 
But the discourses, and addresses, or meditations, 
are all pointed, suggestive, and helpful. They will 
be greatly prized by invalids, and prove seeds of 
longer (and perhaps not better) sermons by 
others. 


Messrs. Pickering & Inglis have prepared four 
attractive block calendars for Christmas. They 
give a text and a meditation for each day, and vary 
in price, so that every one should be able to find 
what they require. They are Daily Meditation 
(1s. 6d.), Golden Grain and Golden Text (1s. 3d.), 
and Daily Manna (1s.). 


Religion in the King’s Reign, by Mr. David 
Williamson (Pilgrim Press; 2s. 6d. net), is a rapid 
survey of all the spheres and activities with which 
religion has any connexion. Leading events like 
the Union of the Scottish churches, great preachers, 
preachers not so great, religious movements, 
evangelists (like Moody), journalists (like Nicoll), 
women’s work, religious writers (of a very popular 
kind), religious laymen, and Sunday Schools are 
the topics dealt with. It is all interesting enough, 
snappy and rapid and brief. The pace is bewilder- 

~ ing, but a lot of ground is covered. 


It is difficult at this stage to write with confidence 
on Reconstructions of Early Christian Documents 
_ by Mr. Herbert J. Bardsley (S.P.C.K.; 15s. net). 
_ Only one of two intended volumes is before us. 
_ An index is promised for the two, but this volume 
_ has none; and it is the kind of book that without 
an index must constantly irritate the reader, for 
_ cross-references are somewhat numerous and not 
all are sufficiently indicated. We have a clear 
- enough account of Mr. Bardsley’s aim on the 
_ ‘jacket’; on perusing the book we are compelled 
to say that evidence either of the programme or of 
progress towards it is not very obvious. ‘ Jackets,’ 
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of course, are not to be in every case blamed on the 
author; but it is odd that a list of contents on the 
title-page for which presumably Mr. Bardsley is 
responsible bears scarcely any relation at all to the 
chapter headings. Had Mr. Bardsley taken his 
summary of contents as his topics and written con- 
nectedly on them, his book, we imagine, would have 
been far more interesting, intelligible, and useful. 
He has set himself, in his own words, to ‘ excavate the 
rubbish-heap’ of early Christian apocryphal remains 
so as to trace their roots and connexions ; his first 
volume suggests just the turning over of a rubbish- 
heap to produce a bewildering mass of materials 
some of which he has skilfully fitted to- 
gether. Mr. Bardsley, however, has complicated 
his already Herculean task by dealing with some 
problems of the New Testament. We have no 
doubt as to Mr. Bardsley’s equipment for his work 
which is of a specially laborious nature. We shall 
wait to see what he gives in the second volume before 
expressing any opinion as to whether his task has 
been really worth while. Meanwhile we must 
candidly say that the first volume seems to us not 
so much a book as a publication of collected notes 
from which several books might well be made. 


A book of stories of quite exceptional interest 
is Victories of Peace, by Miss D. M. Gill and Miss 
A. M. Pullen (S.C.M.; 2s. 6d. net). They are 
‘Stories of Friendship in Action,’ and tell of brave 
and unselfish adventures in the service of people 
who were in desperate need. The origin of the Red 
Cross Society is recounted in ‘The Gentleman in 
White.’ The splendid devotion of Emily Hobhouse 
to the miserable victims of the original concentration 
camps in the Boer War is recalled in ‘ Friend of 
the Enemy.’ And these fascinating tales are typical 
of a book, every page of which is engrossing. Here 
is excellent material for children’s addresses, or for 
illustration purposes. But apart from this kind 
of usefulness, the volume is full of inspiration 
towards noble ideals. 


A book about ‘personal dealing, not in the 
‘mission’ sense, but as part of a spiritual ministry, 
will be immensely helpful if it is really good. It 
needs to be practical and competent and detailed 
and broadminded and spiritual and commonsensical. 
These are large demands, but in most ways they 
are met in a new book, Our Personal Ministry, 
by the Rev. T. W. Pym, the well-known writer 
on psychology in its relation to religion (S.C.M. ; 
4s. net). It is easy to believe that a minister may 
do far more good by a ‘ personal ministry’ than 
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by his preaching. But it is as plain that he may do 
most good by both together, provided they are 
related. And we imagine that clergymen will 
get as much help from this book on what to preach 
about as on the more intimate subject on which 
Mr. Pym writes. So many sermons are about general 
things, ideas, doctrines, texts. So few are about the 
kind of things that really trouble people, their 
failure, for example, to realize God. This is one of 
the points Mr. Pym deals with, and it is an instance 
of the kind of thing people come to see him about. 
But on such matters, and on the technique of 
personal dealing on all its sides, and especially on 
the urgency of this personal ministry, the book 
is full of helpful advice. 


The Rev. Frank H. Ballard, M.A., a well-known 
and popular writer, has produced a very interesting 
book on the teaching of Jesus—The Undying 
Wisdom: Studies in the Teaching of Jesus (S.C.M. ; 
3s. 6d. net). Its main characteristic is that all the 
teaching is seen on the background of the life. 
Palestine in the time of Herod, religious parties, 
the home life of the people, the books they read, 
their religion—these interpret the words and 
methods of Jesus. Mr. Ballard does not proceed, 
as the older writers on the same subject did, by 
discussion of great topics like ‘ Jesus’ teaching about 
God, about man, and so on. He allows the 
teaching on God to emerge in its own setting, as 
it were, and so with other topics. This adds 
immensely to the interest of the treatment and its 
actuality. Mr. Ballard has produced a really good 
book on popular lines. On p. 57 he has fallen into 
error in representing the conflict between Jesus 
and the Pharisees as ‘one battle in the age-long 
conflict between the prophet and the priest.’ 
There was nothing priestly about the Pharisee. 
He was a legalist, and the conflict was one battle 
in the age-long controversy between Formalism 
and Reality. 


Miss Hebe Spaull has done a real service for the 
teacher as well as the parent by writing her book 
—World Problems of To-day explained for Boys and 
Girls (S.C.M. ; 2s. 6d. net). There is a large amount 
of information in the book which is sound, and will 
be novel to most adults. How many of us knew, 
for example, that Fascist comes from the Latin 
fasces, a bundle of rods in the middle of which 
was an axe? It was carried by the Roman lictors 
in front of important magistrates. Mussolini and 
his followers adopted the fasces as their badge. 
But novel facts are the least part of the value of 
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this book. Great problems like Production and 
Distribution, Unemployment, Disarmament, Race 
Prejudice, Communism, and Nationalism are 
explained with clearness and simplicity, and the 
Christian attitude indicated as clearly. This is a 
valuable book. 


In The Old Testament Omnibus Book the great 
stories of the Old Testament and the Apocrypha 
have been collected by Mr. A. C. Hannay (Williams 
& Norgate; 6s. net). Many are left out, but the 
big ones are all here. The words of the A.V. have 
for the most part been retained, but modern 
punctuation, paragraphing, and inverted commas 
are used. Some of the Bible pleonasms have been 
omitted, and in some cases stories have been 
pieced together from several chapters. Susanna 
and the Elders, Bel and the Dragon, Tobias and 
the Angel, and Judith have been included from the 
Apocrypha. The book is beautifully bound. 

George A. Birmingham writes a very interest- 
ing foreword, in which he points out the merits 
of the Bible tales. Sherlock Holmes, Dr. 
Thorndyke, and Lord Peter Wimsey take longer 
about their business but they have not improved 
on the methods of Daniel in proving the innocence 
of Susanna. Is there, he asks, a better vamp 
story in the world than that of Samson? And 
publishers would eagerly welcome as a best-seller 
a story with the dramatic moments of that of 
Absalom, There are only three stories in the 
world, and they are all in the Bible. 


Mr. Parker in a modest little preface almost 
apologizes for the appearance of his book, The Idea 
of Salvation in the World’s Religions (Macmillan ; 
6s.). But he need not do so. He has laid hands 
on an idea well worth working out, has read 
about it, in fields many and various, has brooded — 
over it, and has put together a worthy and a 
thought-provoking volume. Each of the religions — 
has been seeking for salvation. But what is 
salvation; from what, and to what? And the 
answer comes that it has meant at various times— — 
release from pressing material needs, from the 
dread of evil powers, from life, from sin. Is it 
then, impossible, say, for Christianity with its 
fullness of life to find a point of contact with 
Buddhism with its fear of life? Has the Buddhist — 
strayed into a road that leads to nowhere; must 
he go back and start all over again before he can 
hope to close with Christianity ? Or has that final 
faith preserved in sublimated forms the essence 
of what all the rest in cruder ways were seeking ? 
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And with that our author deals with each of his 
divisions in little studies of the various faiths 
'founded, not merely on original sources, but 
built up on excellent authorities and in an admirable 
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spirit. It is a framework into which there fits 
all kinds of interesting and important themes, 
and Mr. Parker faces them with courage and 
success. 


Some Outstanding Ofd Testament Mroblems, 


II, Canonicity and Inspiration. 


By THE REVEREND PRINCIPAL H. WHEELER Rosinson, M.A., D.D., 
REGENT’S PARK COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


ProressoR HempeL of Gottingen has said in his 
Altes Testament und Geschichte (83) that the pro- 
vision of a theological basis for the Canon is the 
great theological task of the future. He is led to 
this statement by his recognition of the fact that 
we cannot know anything to be the Word of God 
to us apart from its self-evidencing quality, whereas 
not all the Old Testament possesses this quality. 
The remark and its presupposition bring us to the 
heart of our problem. Dictionary definitions do 


not help us ; they are too prone to define canonicity,, 


in terms of inspiration, and inspiration in terms of 
canonicity. Historical scholarship alone cannot 
solve the problem: in fact, it is the historical and 
psychological study of the Old Testament that has 
forced the problem upon us. It has revealed the 
slow and piecemeal growth of the literature by 
ordinary human means, and has even made the 
supposed ‘landmarks’ in the process much less 
certain than they were. We can no longer simplify 
the problem by selecting one man, or a small body 
of men, whose alleged ‘inspiration’ guarantees 
the truth of their words, since a large part of the 
Old Testament cannot be ascribed to ‘ prophets’ 
at all. Thus, we can no longer be content with the 
first explicit formulation of canonicity as it is 
found in Josephus (Contra Apionem, i. 37-41). 
For him, canonicity depends on the inspiration of 
a succession of prophets who wrote from Moses to 
Artaxerxes (465 B.c. ff.) ; from that time there was 
no inspiration and therefore no canonicity in 
whatever was written. This theory obviously does 
not explain the presence in the Canon of such 
Scriptures as Joel, Esther, Chronicles, Zec 9-14, 
Ecclesiastes, and Daniel, to say nothing of the 
Wisdom Literature and the Psalms; and many 
later passages now incorporated in Old Testament 


prophecy. But it does usefully remind us of the 
historical factor, which cannot be ignored in any 
attempt to understand what canonicity means. 
There was a historical period, however we draw 
its limits, in which were produced writings of so 
distinct a quality that they have come to hold a 
unique place in the Synagogue and the Christian 
Church. 

Another .challenging fact is the existence of 
the O.T. Apocrypha which are found in the Greek 
and Latin Bibles outside the Protestant Canon, 
whilst beyond both there is a large number of writ- 
ings known as the Pseudepigrapha, of which some, 
e.g. the Psalms of Solomon (cf. Swete, Introduction 
to the LX X, 282), seem to have been on the border- 
line of ‘ canonicity ’.. The Protestant Canon is that 
of the Hebrew Bible, the Roman Catholic Canon 
that of the Septuagint. The Greek Bible of Hellen- 
istic Judaism was taken over as the Bible of the 
earliest Christian Church. We cannot justify the 
exclusion of the Apocrypha from the Protestant 
Bible, or even its relegation to an appendix (as in 
Luther’s Bible), by any judgment of intrinsic 
worth. The Wisdom of Solomon, Ecclesiasticus, 
and 1 Maccabees are fully entitled, on intrinsic 
grounds, to have a place in the Canon of the Old 
Testament ; the same might be said of the Psalms 
of Solomon and the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, from amongst the Pseudepigrapha. 

The problem is augmented by the modern view 
of inspiration. As long as a mechanical idea of this 
could be held, the historical data could be more 
or less ignored. If God chose to dictate His revela- 
tion, whether to Moses or to others, the historical 
circumstances are negligible, as one of the standard 
rules of Jewish exegesis relates: ‘ there is no earlier 
and later (chronological order) in the Bible’ (cited 
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in¥Moore, Judaism i. 245n.). The most extreme 
statement of this position is perhaps that given in 


4(2) Esdras, 1487-*8, when Esdras is  ‘ inspired” 


by a fiery drink to dictate ninety-four books to a 
team of five scribes for forty days without ceasing. 
These books are the twenty-four of the Hebrew 
Canon, together with the seventy apocalypses 
reserved for initiates. It need not be said that such 
a view or any of its variants is impossible for those 
who have learnt to read the Old Testament histori- 
cally and with due attention to the psychology 
of the writers. Their psychology is very different 
from our own and certainly implies the belief of the 
prophets that their message came from God in the 
form of audition or vision. But we can see how 
the audition or vision was always conditioned by 
the prophet’s own personality and _ historical 
environment, and no mechanical method will serve 
to differentiate the human and the divine factors. 
The distinction between ‘ true ’ and ‘ false’ prophecy 
was full of difficulty, even in Old Testament times 
(chin Ki o2* Dit-2e,)Jer 2316-), 

The problem of canonicity is, therefore, much 
more complex than is often supposed, and it cannot 
be said that we have any adequate recent discussion 
of the subject. English students of a generation 
back had Ryle’s The Canon of the Old Testament 
(1895), Robertson Smith’s The Old Testament in the 
Jewish Church (1895), and two books by foreign 
scholars, namely, Canon and Text of the Old Testa- 
ment, by Frants Buhl, tr. by J. Macpherson (1892), 
and The Origin of the Canon of the Old Testament, 
by G. Wildeboer, tr. by B. W. Bacon (1895). 
Amongst subsequent discussions, the following may 
be mentioned : 

B. Duhm, Die Entstehung des A.T. (1897, 1909°) ; 
K. Budde, £.Bi., art. ‘Canon,’ cc. 647-674 (1899) ; 
H. L. Strack, P.R.E.3, ix. 741-768 (1901); G. 
Holscher, Kanonisch und Apokryph (1905); W. 
Sanday, E.R.E.,li. 562-571 (1909); E. Konig, Kanon 
und Apocryphen (1917); J. Hanel, Der Schriftbegriff 
Jesu (1919); E. Sellin, Introduction to the O.T., 
tr. by W. Montgomery, 252-264 (1923); W. M. 
Christie, ‘The Jamnia Period in Jewish History’ 
(J. Th. S. xxvi. 347-364) (1925); A. Bertholet, 
R.G.G.?, i. 974-978, art. ‘ Bible’ (1927); Strack- 
Billerbeck, Kommentar zum N.T., iv. Exkurs, 
16 (1928); C. H. Dodd, The Authority of the Bible 
(1928); F. Horst, ‘Das A.T. als Heilige Schrift 
und als Kanon, Theol. Blatter, 11 Jahrgang Nr. 6, 
162-174 (1932); W. O. E. Oesterley & T. H. 
Robinson, Introduction to the Books of the O.T., 1-10, 
(1934); O. Eissfeldt, Einleitung in das A.T. 
614-626 (1934). 
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_An adequate discussion would include (1) a 
review of the history of.the literature, as distinct from 
its canonization ; (2) the development of the idea 
of canonization and the divisions of the Canon; 
(3) the relation of the Old Testament Canon to that 
of the New Testament ; (4) the present justification 
for ‘canonicity’ (merging into a philosophy of 
revelation). All that can be done in this article 
is to indicate cursorily the general trend of recent 
work on the Canon, in respect of these topics. 

(1) It is by no means demonstrable that the 
three divisions of the Old Testament, namely, the 
Law, the Prophets, and the Writings, represent three 
stages of successive canonization, as was formerly 
suggested. It is quite true that certain elements 
of the Pentateuch were the first to obtain recog- 
nition as authoritative writings, e.g. part of Deut- 
eronomy in connexion with Josiah’s Reformation 
(621), and some part of the Priestly Code as Ezra’s 
Lawbook (397? rather than 432). But the very 
fact that these elements were not yet sufficiently 
sacrosanct to prevent additions and new combina- 
tions should warn us against identifying such 
recognition with canonization. The Pentateuch 
was certainly a literary unit before the Samaritan 
schism, but this may have been as late as the Greek 
period, and the precise date of the schism is itself 
uncertain (cf. Moore, Judaism, i. 25; Lods, Les 
Prophétes @’ Israél, 360). Again, we cannot say when 
the writings of the prophets were assembled into their 
present form, though this must have been prior to 
the date at which Ben Sirach wrote (c. 180 B.C.). 
From the evidence of the Prologue to Ecclesiasticus 
(132) it is clear that there was also a third body of 
writings in existence. This was certainly not closed 
in Ben Sirach’s time, as we know from the fact 
that ‘ Daniel’ was subsequently added to it. All 
we seem justified in saying is that by the time of 
the New Testament and Josephus (first century 
A.D.) the ‘canon’ was virtually complete, even if 
the case for and against the inclusion of certain 
books (notably Canticles, Ecclesiastes, Esther) was 
still open to discussion. 

(2) ‘It must never be forgotten,’ wrote Wilde- 
boer (op. cit., 141), ‘that the Canon was a theory, 
and not an edition of the text’: ‘the Canon 
grows up only as men have become conscious that 
the word of prophecy is silent for ever’ (153). 
These words give us the right point of view from 
which to study the growth of the Canon and warn 
us against undue search for ‘landmarks’ in that 
growth. In the history of the literature such land- 
marks are rightly sought and, to some ent, 
as we have seen, may be found. But the further 
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stage of a recognition of that literature, as fully 
authoritative, seems due to the use and wont of the 
synagogue. As Christie says (op. cit., 356), ‘ There 
never seems to have been a formal canonizing of 
any portion of the Old Testament (any more than 
of the New) by any judicial authority. The books 
gradually made their way to universal acceptance 
in the synagogue and in the Church, and in these 
disputes on the part of individuals or schools we see 
the process in operation.” 

The Torah, as the divine revelation to Moses 
(x Ch 69449, 2 Ch 2318), was unique, for it belonged 
to a remote past, and its authority was a postulate 
for the Judaism of the Greek period. Already, in 
the Maccabean Revolt, the religion of the Law is 
the inspiration of the faithful (1 Mac 15°) ; did they 
not spread out before the eyes of God a roll of the 
Law disfigured by Gentile blasphemies (1 Mac 348: 
text as in Charles)P But by this time all 
prophecy had ceased (1 Mac 4*°, etc.), and there 
was every motive to gather up and revere the 
records of the prophets. Also, Zechariah (1*#-) 
already shows the beginning of the tendency, and 
Daniel (9?) its fuller development. The prophets, 
however, were regarded as wholly subordinate 
to, and confirmatory of, the Torah, not as a new 


revelation, though, as a matter of history, the 


notion of inspired Scripture actually grew out of 
the nature of prophecy (Moore, op. cit., i. 238). 
It should be noted that this second part of the 


Canon includes the four historical books (Jos., Jg., 


1 and 2 S.,1 and 2 K.), with the ‘latter’ prophets, 
on the theory that inspired ‘ prophets’ wrote the 
‘former’ books also (e.g. Jeremiah the Books of 
Kings), so that these also belong to the ‘ inspired 
period’ claimed by Josephus. 

The third part of the Canon, namely, the ‘ Writ- 
ings’, with the Psalms as their foremost book in 


order and importance, was not closed before the 


Christian era, as the discussions about the canonicity 
of Ecclesiastes, Canticles, and Esther, which were 


continued down to the second Christian century, 


_ sufficiently prove. 


f 
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They were doubtless valued in 
the first instance for private reading ; in regard to 
the Psalms this would naturally follow from the 
Temple use. The first citation of the Psalms as 
‘canonical’ is found in 1 Mac 717; cf. Lk 24“. 
All the three parts were ultimately regarded as 
sacred Scripture (the first mention of them, to- 


_ gether under their Hebrew names, appears to be by 
_Rabban Gamaliel—cf. Ac 54, 228—in reply to a 


question of the Sadducees: Strack-Billerbeck, op. 
it., 418). But a clear division was drawn between 
the Torah and the other books (Mishnah, Megillah 
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iil. r), even though the name Torah could be broadly 
used of them all (Strack-Billerbeck, of. cit., 420). 

We can only conjecture the motives for the for- 
mation of the Canon and for the sharper Palestinian 
definition, as compared with the wider and looser 
grouping of books (including the Apocrypha) in 
the Hellenistic collection. Hdlscher (op. cit., 41) 
emphasizes the (later) Pharisaic opposition to the 
apocalyptic writings, an opposition clearly marked 
in Talmudism ; on this view Daniel won inclusion 
in the ‘ Writings’ before the opposition began. 
Dislike of the Septuagint in general (through its 
Christian use), which led to its replacement by 
Aquila’s version (c. 200: Hélscher, op. cit., 24), 
doubtless reinforced this tendency. Sellin (0p. cit., 
262) prefers to think of the general differences 
between Palestinian and Hellenistic Judaism rather 
than of any special opposition to apocalyptic. It 
is probably dangerous to insist too much on a single 
motive in so gradual a process, which really began 
in ancient times when the first detached oracles 
were given by a priest or a prophet. From that 
authority of the spoken word of God there came 
at length the conception of the authority of its 
written record, whilst all such records as could 
claim antiquity in the eyes of an uncritical age and 
did not conflict with the principles of the undoubted 
revelation in the Torah of Moses would be likely 
to be preserved and venerated. The Canon is the 
result of a historical process, like the literature, 
though one that follows after a long interval 
(real or supposed) from the actual creation of that 
literature. 

(3) The Christian theologian must “take into 
account the relation of the Old Testament Canon 
to that of the New Testament, since the former 
(in its Greek form, with the Apocrypha included) 
became the Bible of the Christian Church, and the 
writings of the New Testament only gradually 
appropriated the notion of canonicity from those 
of the Old Testament. The process was much like 
that by which the Old Testament ‘ writings ’ ac- 
quired canonicity. The parallel of unconscious 
growth is instructive. Oral tradition of the sayings 
and doings of Jesus passed into written record as 
those who could repeat them at first hand became 
fewer. The letters of Paul and others, written 
without any consciousness of their destiny to be 
part of a New Testament Canon, were copied and 
circulated in the churches generally. The Book of 
Acts was written to give information of the begin- 
ning of the Church and its expansion through the 
world, especially through the work of Paul. The 
Apocalypse reflects the prophetic consciousness of 
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the Early Church, which continued that of the Old 
Testament without challenging its unique place. 
It was probably not until Marcion formed a specifi- 
cally Christian ‘Canon’ for the first time, consist- 
ing of the Lucan Gospel and the Pauline Epistles 
(without the Pastorals) that the Church began to 
collect and define its cardinal literature in any 
systematic way; the reaction from the claims of 
Montanism about the same time must have been 
an important factor in the process. The result was 
that the Church by about 4.p. 200 came to possess 
a more or less definite body of literature holding a 
‘canonical’ place in its consciousness. Apostolic 
origin replaced ‘ prophetic’ as the test of this new 
canonicity. But no Council created the Canon ; it 
was due in part to instinctive selection by hearers 
and readers in the Christian Church as before in 
the Synagogue—which means that it was due to 
the intrinsic quality of the writings. 

The Gnostic criticism of the Old Testament com- 
pelled the Church to defend it as not simply Jewish, 
but as Christian in intent and spiritual significance. 
Thus the Old Testament, which in arrangement 
and in much of its content was the Bible of Judaism, 
was transformed by interpretation into a part of 
the Christian Canon. In this process it was inevit- 
able that a new emphasis fell on the prophets and 
the psalms, which became for the Church what 
- the Law was for the Synagogue. Historically, the 
New Testament can be regarded as the natural sequel 
to the Old Testament, and a fourth part of the 
Canon, though doctrinally it became the interpreta- 
tive principle of the rest. This is implied in the 
names “Old and New Testaments’ which first 
occur about the end of the second century A.D. 
(Tertullian). 

(4) What, then, is the present justification of 
the O.T. Canon, 7.e. of the unique place which the 
Christian Church has hitherto given to a particular 
collection of Hebrew and early Jewish literature ? 
This was the problem raised at the beginning of 
this article, and it is obviously of much more 
importance than the problems of research into 
the actual historical growth of the Canon, questions 
of the date of Deuteronomy, the extent of Ezra’s 
law-book, the terminus ad quem for the completion 
of the Pentateuch in the Samaritan schism, the 
close of the ‘ Prophets’, and the gradual accretion 
of the ‘ Writings’. Scientific research in the history 
and religion of Israel rightly neglects the canonical 
limits altogether, for it is concerned only with the 
literature as such, and values 1 Maccabees as much 
as the Books of Kings, Ecclesiasticus as much as 
Proverbs, and the ‘ Psalms of Solomon’ as much 
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as the canonical Psalter. But are we to dismiss 
the conception of canonicity itself as an episode in 
the history of the interpretation of the literature ? 
This is the view taken by E. von Dobschiitz in his 
article, ‘The Abandonment of the Canonical 
Idea’ (The American Journal of Theology, xix. 
[1915], 416-429). He remarks that ‘the idea of 
canonicity which has dominated theology for 
centuries has in recent times been modified or even 
abandoned’ (416), and he indicates the stages 
(from the sixteenth century onwards) by which 
this attitude has been reached. His conclusion is 
that ‘We must renounce for ever the old notion of 
canonicity ’ (429). 

Against this view several considerations have 
weight. .We may reject some of the ancient tests 
and grounds of canonicity, and yet find a true 
principle within it, which calls for restatement 
and not rejection. First and foremost, there is the 
fact frequently indicated in the foregoing article, 
that the selection of books forming the Canon 
was itself the result of a series of value-judgments. 
These value-judgments are historical facts which 
belong essentially to the whole tradition to which 
the Christian Church belongs. Could it still remain 
true to that tradition, if the Scriptures no longer 
won.a similar response, and if they do win it, does 
not the most essential ground of canonicity still 
remain? If it be said that such response does not 
extend to all the books of the Canon (for example, 
Esther), and does extend beyond it (for example, the 
Wisdom of Solomon), that simply compels us to 
what the critical study of ‘ inspiration ’ also compels 
—to be no longer content with an external definition 
or with superficial phenomena. We can no longer 
regard a formal list of books as the essential Canon 
or make the abnormal psychology of the prophet 
the test of their inspiration. We must look for 
some deeper idea of both canonicity and inspira- 
tion. Such an idea must be based on the life of 
the people in and through whose experience God 
is revealed. The Scriptures are the record of that 
experience and the classical and indispensable 
record of it. History has constantly shown that the 
renewal and the maintenance of the experience 
depend on access to the record of its first manifesta- 
tions. The consensus ecclesiae as to the unique 
place and value of the Scriptures is not to be dis- 
missed by those who believe in a providential con- 
trol of history. That consensus has been mingled 
with changing and often erroneous presuppositions, 
and ‘ the ministry of illusion’ in the present, as in 
the past, is often discernible in the response of the 
Church to the Bible. Yet such illusion may be on 
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the circumference of the central and permanent 
truth of canonicity. 

Such considerations require a whole philosophy of 
revelation for their adequate statement, to say 
nothing of their valid defence. They imply that 
revelation, and therefore the canonicity of the 
Scriptures which mediate it, cannot be objectified 
and isolated in any external and material object. 
Revelation implies that unity of spirit and spirit 
which comes from the contact of life with life, 
the life of Israel, the old and the new, with the life 
of to-day. In that contact there are sacramental 
means, amongst which (for Protestants in par- 
ticular) the Bible is foremost (did not Leo call it 
a sacramenium ?). The Bible mediates a faith and 
a life which continue to-day the dynamic quality 
of the religion of the Bible. In that unity of the 
testimomium spiritus sancti internum the fact of 
revelation is vindicated, and with it the canonicity 
of the Scriptures considered as a whole, and with 
full recognition of its debatable margins. These 
uncertainties were there, as we have seen, from the 
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beginning, and they remain there as a warning against 
mechanical conceptions of what canonicity, and, 
with it, inspiration mean. The Roman Catholic 
doctrine of the Canon is definite to the last degree. 
The Canon was defined as exactly as possible by 
the Council of Trent in 1546, and the acceptance of 
that definition is a necessary element of the Catholic 
faith ; ‘ the unique quality of the Sacred Books is 
a revealed dogma’ (The Catholic Encyclopedia, iii. 
267-279). The Protestant, on the other hand, 
must base his own recognition of that unique 
quality on the intrinsic worth and ministry of the 
books themselves, as witnessed by his own response 
to their message under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, but this does not make revelation merely 
subjective, nor does it destroy the conception of 
canonicity. The authority of the Scriptures needs 
no testimony from man, because it rests on the 
testimony of the Holy Spirit Himself, confirming 
His truth without by the creation of an echoing truth 
within. The principle is as valid as that of any inter- 
pretation of the rationality or beauty of the universe. 


Zivinest wmBen Thou most aré (Man. 


By THE REVEREND SHIRLEY REDFERN, HEsSLE, YORKSHIRE. 


Ir would seem only necessary to explain the life 
of Jesus, to show how He reacted to the various 
experiences common to the human lot, to find men, 
whether they regard themselves as religious or not, 
speaking in unstinted praise of Him. Without 
any reservation at all they are quite prepared to 
admit that His was the greatest life ever lived, and 
if every one would live as He did, then the world 
would be a far better place for every one than it is 
to-day. But this glowing tribute is clouded over 
with interrogation and doubt, if not indeed negatived 
altogether. Those who will enthuse in the most 
generous terms over the character of Christ are 
equally convinced that it is impossible for it ever 
to become the universal way of life. They, for 
example, have tried to live like Him, but in spite 
of all their efforts they never seem to get any 
nearer to His ideal. This will perhaps explain 
better than anything else why there is so little 
spirit of arrogance in the modern scepticism. 
Indeed, one can detect an undertone of regret, 


almost sorrow, that they should be compelled to 
admit the impossibility of it. The time has gone 
when men sweep the Christ out of their ken with 
high-handed disdain. The fact is that Jesus 
showed Himself to be the complete master of life, 
and men who have to live in the same world, share 
the same life, and face up to the same experiences, 
are anxious to share in the same sovereignty. The 
experiences of to-day are such that men will not 
waive aside with frivolous and contemptuous 
gesture that which they know would be their 
salvation if other things were equal. It is a com- 
paratively easy type of evangelism which would 
counsel us to accept the Christ ideal without any 
query or hesitation, but the plain fact is that men 
are not prepared to do that. We are living ina 
questioning age. The Group Movements which 
have lately come into prominence have shown us 
quite clearly that a fair proportion of modern 
unbelief is the result of sincere and honest thought, 
and as such the question should be approached 
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with the sympathetic consideration it deserves. 
Honest doubt merits the same reverence in criticism 
as honest faith. 

Repeated failure seems to have been, and still 
is, the inevitable experience of man ever since 
Jesus revealed His greatness to the world. It is 
a greatness which lays its hand on men of every 
grade and rank of life, and the pre-eminence of 
which they have always sought to share. But 
Christ still stands alone, and men are beginning to 
question the cause of this repeated failure. Is it 
that such a greatness is not for them, or is it that 
Christ was possessed of certain qualities in the 
exercise of which He could do no other than achieve 
such a glory, but dispossessed of which it is merely 
presumption to attempt? To a certain type of 
mind this latter seems to be the most favoured 
refuge from the condemnation which Christ passes 
on them when they have been daring enough to 
test their lives by His. They leave His presence 
with a feeling that after all the comparisons are 
grossly unfair. He was divine, they say, and we 
are only human, and that is all there is about it. 
Because of what is involved in this conclusion well 
might we ask whether such an excuse is valid. Are 
we justified in condoning our failure on these 
grounds ? 

The Divinity of our Lord is recognized as the 
very core and marrow of the Christian faith. All 
kinds of creeds, theologies, and ecclesiasticisms 
have been built up around it, and very few have 
been presumptuous enough to question an article 
of belief so vital and impregnable as this one. At 
the same time it must be conceded that if the 
Divinity of Jesus is so magnified that we cannot 
find anything human about Him at all, we shall 
be guilty of a wrong every bit as culpable to Himself 
as to us. We shall be denying Him a fundamental 
phase of His appointed ministry which was to show 
us how to live our human life in the exercise of its 
highest potentialities, and we shall be denying our- 
selves that definite end and aim in life which, 
though perhaps we have never attained, yet in 

~ calling as it does for our best adds to that life the 
nobility of purpose and the glory of an appointed 
destiny. Reverently and with due appreciation 
of all that He is and all that He has meant to us, 
we suggest that it is of supreme importance to us 
men and our salvation that we keep Christ on the 
earth. 

It may be that in our anxiety to do justice to the 
outstanding beauty of the Christ life, we have been 
led to use the term ‘divine’ because He lived so 
far above every known standard of human life, 
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and because ‘we know no other way in which to 
describe all His great perfection. This is un- 
fortunate, for it does not contribute any further 
greatness to Him, and it certainly does not give 
us any satisfaction or hope in our moral idealism 
which has taken Jesus Christ as its standard. 

Whenever the term ‘ Divine Nature’ is used, 
we generally understand it as referring to all the 
transcendent attributes of the Deity—omnipotence, 
omniscience, omnipresence, etc. Whatever may 
have been the condition of the pre-existent life of 
Christ, and however relevant these attributes may 
have been to Him then, it is obvious that they 
cannot be ascribed to Him whilst He was on the 
earth, which is the particular phase of His life we 
are now considering. On more than one occasion 
He declared His inability to do certain things or 
to give certain information, but it is significant 
that these confessions of weakness or ignorance in 
no way lowered His greatness or impaired His 
influence in the minds of those to whom He made 
them. It is when we read of Him forgiving His 
enemies, praying for those who maltreat Him, and 
freely laying down His life in the hope that thereby 
things would be made better for them, that the 
average man will say He is divine, but he will only 
say so because he feels it is against human nature 
to do the things He did. 

It is unfortunate that the term human nature 
has become so maligned. It seems possible for 
men to defend any brutish or beastly conduct on 
the grounds of human nature. If a man can bring 
off a successful business coup which will mean 
poverty and ruin to others, whilst he himself 
obtains added luxuries, there is really no need for 
him to be ashamed or to feel condemned. After 
all, it is only human nature for every man to look 
after himself and take care of number one. If 
nations engage in war, and men are blown to pieces, 
whilst women and children are slaughtered with 
indescribable cruelty, you are only wasting time if 
you protest against it, or work so that later genera- 
tions may be spared such ghastly horrors. Every 
league and pact, however solemnly it may have 
been sworn, is only a piece of empty sentiment or 
open hypocrisy. War always will be as long as 
human nature 7s human nature. If men give rein 
to lustful passions to blast and betray any human 
innocency which comes within their reach, well, it 
is only human nature, and one cannot expect any- 
thing else. We have listened so long to this sort 
of thing that one is really tempted to wonder 
whether this much-vaunted human nature is not 
one of the most appalling and disastrous things — 
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ever created. And when One comes amongst us 
to share in this same nature, and to live it out in 
a beauty of conduct and a loveliness of spirit which 
are altogether unique, we suggest that this is not 
human nature at all, it is really divine. Nothing 
will be gained by putting a label to it, but the 
unfortunate fact is we have quite decided in our 
own minds that before we can accomplish these 
same high and sublime results, which we are most 
anxious to do, then we must possess a nature other 
than we have at present, and because we do not 
see how that nature is to be achieved we are content 
to do the things we claim are natural that we 
should do. 

Perhaps we have not been as judicious as we 
might in our choice of those who have proffered 
to teach us concerning this nature of ours. It is 
strangely true that the world’s greatest and wisest 
Teacher is very often the last to whom men will 
turn for counsel and truth. We have sat at the 
feet of the scientist who has taken delight in 
plucking us from the star-crowned heights of our 
aspiration and faith and rubbing our noses in the 
dirt of a primeval ancestry. We have vested the 
novelist and playwright with something very much 
akin to infallibility. In answer to our inquiry 
concerning human nature they have lifted the lid 
of life and bidden us look down. When we do, it 
is inevitable that we see things we would much 
rather not see. Those muddy and turgid deeps in 
which too many who share our immortality are 
floundering to-day do not contribute at all to 
our sense of inherent greatness and dominion. 
These dramatists will strip the heart of its thin 
veneer of decorum and respectability and reveal 
it to us as a charnel house of the most loathsome 
passions and sordid desires. 

At the same time there is a reflex influence which 
the revelations of these so-called searching realists 
have upon us. We may allow them to make good 
their claim as to the essential degradation of human 
nature in the multiplication of instances. We may, 
if we will, adopt the dastard creed which is always 
ready to link our natures to the things which are 
below rather than to the things which are above. 
We may use the phrase ‘ human nature’ to explain 
and excuse everything sordid and base in man’s 
conduct, but when we have allowed all that, there 
is still something within us which forbids us to 
accept that as the last word. When we see men 
and women defiling human dignity and making 
sacrilege of love and honour and justice we are 
filled with a sense of shame and repulsion. On 
the other hand, when we hear of some heroic or 
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sublime act being done we refer to it as the action 
of a man. It is significant that thoughts of a 
divine nature do not enter into our minds at all. 
We acknowledge it as human nature working out 
its finest and highest possibilities. Examples of 
both types of life meet us every day, and only serve 
to emphasize the fact that it is possible for us to 
rise to the highest or sink to the lowest. The 
question is, ‘ Which is the truer expression of our 
nature, the high or the low?’ To suggest the 
alternative at all, is immediately to invite the 
condemnation of the latter. For, in spite of the 
scientist who will stick us in the mud, or the 
theologian (now happily almost defunct) who will 
emphasize original sin to the total exclusion of 
everything else, or the dramatist who will inform 
us that the filth of man is merely the outworking 
of his nature, in spite of all this and much more, 
we know that every splendid passion, every heroic 
act, every sacrificial purpose is not ‘ the transparent 
brush of a fancied angel’s wing’; it is not some- 
thing given to us for a brief spasmodic moment 
and withdrawn as soon as the moment has gone, 
but it really is human nature, our nature, living 
out not only its best and truest, but expressing 
itself in all its native greatness. Moreover, it is 
only on occasions of this kind that any true estimate 
of man can be formed. We know how men will 
react to certain everyday experiences. They have 
met them before, and nine times out of ten they 
will express themselves in exactly the same way. 
More often than not that particular attitude is 
dictated by social convention or individual prefer- 
ment. It is simply impossible to measure man by 
this standard. It is when life is stripped of its 
surface coverings, when the great deeps are broken 
up and the moment is pregnant with big destinies 
that, unhampered by convention, with no previous 
experience to guide him, man becomes primitive 
again and instinctively does the big thing. He 
shows the stuff of which he is made, and the world 
is able to acclaim the hero, crown the patriot, 
and garland the grave of the martyr. 

We realize that these phases of heroism and 
greatness do not coincide with any of the ideas of 
human nature which have been so thoroughly 
taught us by the philosophy of the ‘realists,’ and, 
if we accept their creed, it is necessary to find some 
other category in which these virtues can be placed. 
We say they are divine. There is no need to cavil 
at the term, only in being so regarded men come 
to feel that they are outside the compass of their 
ordinary powers, and unless they can be persuaded 
that the highest is possible to them out of the 
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material they possess, they will never seek its 
attainment. It may be that our interpretation of 
divinity has been too narrow. In our anxiety to 
safeguard the greatness of Christ we have vested 
Him with divine qualities, and have regarded it 
almost as sacrilege to suggest that those qualities 
can be shared by the ordinary men and women 
of the world. This is a false homage, and not 
anything that Christ Himself would desire. There 
is a divinity which belongs to Him, and which 
cannot be shared by any of us, but there is also a 
divinity belonging to Him which is the high pre- 
rogative and destined glory of every man, and for 
the purpose of sharing which Christ was born. We 
say that our Lord was Divine seeing that He was 
able to forgive sins in the Name of the Father. 
But He was also able to forgive those who had 
sinned against Himself. Again, men say He was 
Divine. Obviously, these two do not belong to 
the same category. We cannot forgive sins in 
the name of God, but we can forgive those who 
have sinned against us. In so doing have we not 
all felt that we have come very close to the spirit 
and temper of Christ Himself? What has drawn 
the wondering and worshipping world to Him is 
not the stilling of the tempest or the feeding of the 
five thousand, but just those things of which we 
know ourselves to be capable—forgiving with 
gracious and ungrudging pardon all who have 
wronged Him; going out of His way to be kind 
to those who only deserved His scorn; seeking 
to make people happy without any thought of 
what it was costing Him. It is in this way that 
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He lives out His humanity of the highest summits © 


of everyday life, and He tells us that in so doing 
He is expressing a spirit which is latent in every 
one of us, a spirit which, being brought into activity, 
will transmute our life into something that is 
radiant with beauty and pregnant with power. 

In this way Jesus comes into the circle of our 
humanity, and we are drawn into the circle of His 
divinity. We do not bring Christ down to our 
level. We raise man to His. When we are most 
human, then are we most like Him. 

Because we have within us ‘intimations of 
immortality,’ we must needs have an Eternal God 
in whom the hope of that immortality can rest. 
Because we have sinned and alienated ourselves 
from God, we must needs have a Saviour who will 
offer Himself on our behalf and so open up the 
way for our return to God. But because we are 
men with a life to live which is a preface of that 
immortality, and a representation of that God, 
then we must also needs have a Man to show us 
how to live. The intended life must not be left 
to the abstractions of philosophers or the sophistries 
of moralists. It must be shown to us in living, 
human form. It must be revealed in such striking 
manifestation that he who runs may read. It 
must be one who knows everything there is to 
know about us, a life that has shared all our life, 
and partnered all our experiences. And ever since 
Jesus came into the world the questing, search- 
ing heart of that world has been satisfied as it 


has looked upon Him, and cried ‘ Behold the — 


Man.’ 


An Be Stury. 


Mirginibus Muerisque. 
Are You Lucky? 


By THE REVEREND H. B. Gipson, M.A., 
WHIFFLET, COATBRIDGE. 


“It is more blessed to give than to receive.’—Ac 203°. 


ARE you a lucky person? What does being lucky 
mean? Well, you say, if on going home from Church 
to-day I were to find a shilling, that would be lucky. 
Or, you say, if in an examination for which I am not 
too well prepared—dear, dear, are you ever that P— 
in which I might be asked many things I know very 


little about, I discover that the questions set are just 
the ones I can answer perfectly, that would be lucky. 
I see your meaning. Luck is something that benefits 
yourself, brings some gain to you. Now here is a 
story about luck, a true incident from a most 
beautiful book—My Lady of the Chimney Corner. 
It was written by Dr. Alexander Irvine, who is still 
living, though a very old man. It is the story of his 


mother. They lived in Ireland, and were very, very — 


poor—poor in the sense in which, I think, no one is 
poor to-day. There were twelve of them in the 
family, and because of a certain circumstance at his 
birth, Alex. was believed by many of the simple folk 
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amongst whom they lived to be a luck-bringer. It 
was a good sign to meet him when you had some 
business in hand. One old woman, who went about 
selling things, carrying her shop on her arm, had him 


hired to meet her at a certain place every Monday 


morning. That ensured her luck in her business for 
the week. They were very poor, and Alex. often 


went to meet her, on cold mornings, in somebody 
else’s shoes. He hadn’t a pair of his own. He must 


have been thinking of their poverty, and wondering 
about it, for one day he asked his mother why it was 
that this luck, that he brought to others, couldn’t be 


made to bring a pair of shoes to himself, and his 


mother gave him a strange answer. ‘ Yer luck, 
dear,’ she said to him, ‘ isn’t in what ye can get, but 
in what ye can give.’ 

Now, wasn’t that a strange answer? I am sure 


mone of us ever thought of a meaning like that. 
_ It is quite a new way to look at the matter, and a very 


fine way too. The word ‘ luck’ doesn’t occur in the 


Bible. It is a fine thing to be lucky you say (in the 
ordinary meaning of the word), and yet the Bible 


makes no mention of it. It can’t be such a fine thing 
after all, for the Bible mentions all the really fine 
things in life. Luck isn’t one of them. It can’t beso 
important then, can’t be worth believing in. But 


_ there is in the Bible a saying of Jesus which has a 


_ resemblance to this new meaning of luck. 


‘It is 
more blessed to give than to receive,’ Jesus said. 
“Yer luck isn’t in what ye can get,’ said Alex.’s 
mother, ‘ but in what ye can give.’ 

Now what about your luck at Christmas-time? Of 


course, you are all hoping that Santa Claus will be 


good to you, and bring you lots of presents. And 
that is very natural and exciting. But you wont be 
content with getting things for yourself only. We 
do not keep Christmas by getting for ourselves ; 


_ we keep it by giving, for at this time we are rejoicing 


in the greatest gift that God has given us when He 
sent the Lord Jesus to our world on a Christmas 
morning. You are happy as you search your 


stocking. You think your Christmas luck is there. 


But it isn’t. You will be far happier in what you can 


_ give. Perhaps you found this out yourself when you 
were planning a present for father or mother— 
- something they never thought you could do and were 
_ so surprised! Or perhaps when you sent a gift toa 


Peer 
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hospital for a sick child who had no toys. And there 
are other things to give—readiness to help, and 
kindness and cheerfulness—greatly needed gifts. 
Will you think this Christmas rather of what you 
can give than of what you can get? It will be a 


_ Merry Christmas for you then indeed, and your heart 


will be singing. 
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Keep Out and Come In. 


By THE REVEREND D. G. FLEemons, B.A., 
PARKSTONE, DoRSET. 


“ Behold, I stand at the door, and knock.’—Rev 32°. 


There is a house in which I would like to live. It 
has bright sunshine and a view of the hills. Vet it is 
not the house, but two words now covered with 
trellis-work, which interest me. What are they ? 
you ask. 

To tell you, I must take you there where I watched 
them cut the green sod and dig the foundations deep. 
The walls grew higher and higher, the window- 
frames were built in, and I watched like a boy till 
the roof and tiles were finished. Often, too, as I 
passed, when the workmen had gone home, I saw 
the boys and girls at play. Sand in the front they 
built into sand-castles, long planks were excellent 
fun for see-saws. The bricks and tiles must have 
been thrown about for the broken halves told a tale 
of rough play. One day ... why, what’s this? 
. . . broken windows. A drunken man has been 
in and done the damage. Oh no, it is not all the 
children. Now we come to what I could not help 
seeing. To-day as I come swinging round the corner 
I do not need to wait till I near the house. It hits 
me from far off. Right across the end of the house 
in letters too big for this page or any other book or 
poster a Jarge whitewash-brush has been busy and 
left its message on the wall : 


KEEP OUT 


I kept a curious watch. Still the sand-castles were 
built. The planks went up and down see-saw, see-saw. 
The tiles and bricks were broken. Above them the 
huge letters, KEEP OUT. But very few seemed to 
notice. The play and the damage continued. 

But it’s a long time now since I saw any children 
playing in the house or garden. One day as I 
passed I looked, and in the windows were curtains. A 
little curl of smoke came from the chimney. Ah! 
some one is living there now. That is why no one 
goes in except those who live there. We never go 
into houses which are occupied. Our house needs 
no huge white-washed letters and warnings across 
the end. Something tells every one that the house 
has some one within. 

I know another story of an empty house. It was 
a wedding-gift toason. The father asked when the 
builder was going to finish the front garden. ‘ Not 
till the house is occupied,’ replied the builder. ‘If we 
do it before, it will be damaged, and we shall have to 
do it all over again.’ 

So the secret is, having some one living within. 
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I want my house to be beautiful. I mean this house 
of my life and character. Paul calls it the temple of 
my body, doesn’t he? My notice-boards seem so 
little use. I put up, ‘ KEEP OUT’ and ‘ Trespassers 
will be Prosecuted.’ Bad thoughts and unkind 
actions still enter. Yet I know what to do. Just 
you listen for a moment. Do you hear that noise ? 
Tap, tap, tap. It is followed by a kindly voice. 
‘Behold, I stand at the door, and knock.’ It’s Jesus. 
He takes charge. I’ve found that letting Him into 
my heart is the only way I can make these things 
which hurt me keep out. The way to keep the enemy 
out is to let the great Prince in. 


She CGristian Pear, 
THIRD SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 
How to become a Child of God. 

‘As many as received him, to them gave he power 
to become the sons of God, even to them that believe 
on his name: Which were born, not of blood, nor of 
the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of 
God.’—Jn 11* 18, 

‘For he shall save his people from their sins.’-— 
Mt 171. 


Lord Balfour once told, in an election speech, of 
‘a black man who looked in a dark room for a black 
hat that wasn’t there.’ The margin of human error 
is a great mystery, but it isa sad fact. It is nowhere 
more sad than in the human search for a real salva- 
tion of the soul. There are certain palpably wrong 
directions in which to seek this highest good of the 
soul. 

The Fourth Evangelist in the prologue to his 
Gospel gently eliminates three of these wrong 
directions in his attempt to define the method by 
which men become the children of God. 

1. ‘Not by blood.’ The first reference is to 
salvation by race. What is in the writer’s mind is the 
claim of the Jew to special standing with God. As 
children of Abraham the Jews were heirs of the 
promises. This was one of the most violent points 
of dispute between Jesus and the Pharisees, that 
Jesus seemed to ignore this privilege of race, and to 
admit all sorts of folk into the Kingdom of God. 
Jesus, in His teaching, was indeed quite emphatic 
as to the illusory nature of this hope. ‘ The publican 
and the harlot go into the kingdom of God before 
you,’ He declared. ‘ Other sheep I have which are 
not of this fold.’ ‘I have not beheld such faith, 
no, not in Israel !’ 

We have to-day an outstanding example of a 
nation basing its hope on a nationalist ethic, on 
racial purity : 
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Winston Churchill, writing in the November — 


Strand, says: ‘Every kind of persecution, grave or 


petty, upon the world-famous scientists, writers, © 


and composers at the top to the wretched little 
Jewish children in the national schools, was 
practised, was glorified, and is still being practised 
and glorified. . . . The hatred of the Jews led by 
a logical transition to an attack upon the historic 
basis of Christianity. Thus the conflict broadened 
swiftly, and Catholic priests and Protestant pastors 
fell under the ban of what is becoming the new 
religion of the German peoples, namely, the worship 
of Germany under the symbols of the old gods of 
Nordic paganism.’ 

But though found in its most extreme form in 
Germany, narrow nationalism is not confined to 
that land. It is surprising to find a psychologist 
of the weight of William M‘Dougall suggesting in 
his Ethics and Modern World Problems the need for 
definitely returning to a nationalist ethic. It is true 
that he speaks of the true ethic, ultimately, as the 
synthesis of the nationalist and universalist out- 
looks, but his whole book is directed to putting a 
very heavy check upon universalist ethics. As he 
says: ‘It may be said there is little danger that the 
precepts of universal ethics shall be generally acted 
upon. I reply that even though not generally acted 
upon, their acceptance as the moral basis of our 
civilization constitutes a very serious danger, and 
that in so far as they influence the conduct of men, 
they must tend to produce the deplorable results I 
have indicated.’ M‘Dougall evidently believes that 
a diluted Christianity is the best hope of the world. 
He is not prepared to say, definitely, that salvation 
is not by blood. 

There are unhappily still other forms of this 
superstition. A further type of this kind of false 
hope is provided, for example, in those young people 
who, because they belong to a respectable home and 
are the children of Christian parents, are apt to let 
their personal relationship to God be taken for 
granted, and go by default. The tragic catchword, 
‘ There ain’t no ten commandments East of Suez,’ 
has been built upon innumerable instances of a 


false trust in mere good blood—in mere inherited — 


virtue. 

We all know the type of person whose religion can 
be defined as being ‘ a good Englishman’ or being ‘ a 
good American.’ There are people who simply will 
not reckon with the fact that to be a child of God 


may, quite conceivably, mean breaking at some 


crisis with nationalist and racial pride. 
2. ‘Nor by the will of the flesh.’ 
salvation to be found in our natural relation-to God by 
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creation and in the furtherance of our physical well- 
being. How sadly true it is that the possession of 
health and strength combined with economic 


security is apt to blind the soul to its deeper need of | 


_ spiritual harmony with God. 

Suppose a satisfactory issue to life is ultimately 
dependent, not upon our physical relation to God 
at all, but upon the establishment of a harmony of 
character with Him, a certain moral character of the 
soul, it will not be enough in that case merely to let 
life drift along its lower material level or even to 
achieve the highest physical and material well-being 
—a rich cultured prosperity. To put our trust 
wholly in eugenics as Lothrop Stoddart and others 
would have us do may certainly produce a better race 
physically, but if it is a race without pity—a race 
devoid of the will to sacrifice itself redemptively for 
others—it will be as far as ever from Christian 
salvation—utterly divorced from that true Life 
which is God. 

3. ‘Nor by the will of man.’ Here lies man’s 
subtlest danger. The experience of St. Paul is a 
supreme illustration. Morally earnest, he flung 

_ himself might and main into the pharisaic method 
of achieving salvation. He would store up merit 
with God by the due and full fulfilment of all God’s 
requirements! Yet the result of all his striving is 
found in the pitiable confession—‘ When I would do 
good, evil is present with me.’ He found that all the 

time the following of such a method meant such an 
assertion of selfhood as to corrupt his piety at its 
very heart, 

The religion of human achievement is a human 
religion. It is the pitiable and futile attempt of 

_ humanity, as it has been described, ‘ to lift itself by 

_ its own waistband.’ No wonder St. Paul speaks of 

_ the folly of ‘ will-worship.’ Unhappily the world is 

_ full of this kind of mock salvation at the present 

time. Our daily press is replete with advertisements 

_ showing a man how to develop his personality and 
secure a bigger income by his own wise and self- 

_ directed efforts. But the achievement at the end is 

only a paltry one. 

4. ‘But of God.’ There is a fine simplicity and 
comprehensiveness about this phrase ‘ of God ’—as 

} though the Evangelist wants us to be quite clear that 
the soul’s rebirth is not effected merely by the 
operation of one of God’s powers among others, but 
by the overshadowing of His whole Person. It is by 
the quickening union of the soul and God that the 
‘new nature is imparted. And it is by Christ we 
are drawn unto and united with the Father. We 
have the power to say no to-Christ, to bar and bolt 
our doors against Him, but also we have the power 
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to receive Him, and to such as receive Him ‘ giveth 
he power to become sons of God.’1 


I came to Jesus, and I drank 
Of that life-giving stream ; 

My thirst was quenched, my soul revived, 
And now I live in Him. 


But there are many whose chief pain is that they 
do not have a conscious thirst for Christ, or any 
emotional longing that sends them to the fountain. 
Does the Advent hope have any gospel for the life 
that knows and would will the right but yet has no 
thirst for it? ‘ Whosoever will, let him take the 
water of life freely.’ ‘ But, Lord, I forsook thee and 
hewed out for myself broken cisterns that can hold 
no water.’ 


I have not sought Thee, I have not found Thee, 
I have not thirsted for Thee: 

And now cold billows of death surround me, 
Buffeting billows of death astound me— 

Wilt thou look upon, wilt Thou see 
Thy perishing me? 


What answer can the Evangel give to a life such 
as this? Long ago, in the heart of a prophet, the 
chord of love’s music was struck, and the strains 
have sounded through all the days—‘ I was ready to 
offer an answer to those that consulted Me not ; 
and to suffer Myself to be found of those that had 
sought Menot. “ Heream I, here am I,’ I said toa 
people that call not upon Me.’ 


Yea, I have sought thee, yea, I have found thee ; 
Yea, I have thirsted for thee ; 

Yea, long ago with love’s bands I bound thee, 
Now everlasting arms surround thee ;— 

Through death’s darkness I look and see, 
And clasp thee to me.2 


FourtH SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 
The Coming of thy Lord. 
“The Lord is at hand.’—Ph 4°. 


Advent calls us to consider the Second Coming 
of Jesus Christ in the power and glory of His 
Judgment. 

1. There must, so Advent reminds us, be some 
final event to which all things are moving. What is 
it? The mind of man has always to a greater or 
less extent been persuaded that the mingled tragedy 
and splendour of this earth demand an explanation 
which the things of time themselves cannot properly 

1A. D. Belden, The Harmony of Life, 42. 

2C. Robson, in United Free Church Sermons, 207. 
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afford. The Christian religion, as Dr. T. R. Glover 
has strongly emphasized, gave utterance to a new 
conviction that summed up and consolidated all 
previous gropings after a solution of the tangled 
scheme of human affairs: ‘ We must all appear at 
the judgment-seat of Christ ; that every one may 
receive the things done in his body, according to 
that he hath done, whether it be good or bad,’ 
The world had a meaning, life was purposeful, 


Jesus was the final arbiter and rewarder, and the’ 


down-trodden and the oppressed took fresh heart 
at this. The persecution loosed against the Early 
Church and the seeming triumph of the powers of 
the world forced the first Christians to anticipate 
this judgment-seat as actually imminent. The 
wish perhaps was father to the thought. Christ 
would come shortly, avenge the afflictions of His 
faithful, destroy their oppressors, and establish 
His kingdom. We have moved away, of course, 
from this limited conception. We no longer look 
for a sudden advent at any moment of the Eternal 
Judge. But into that imagery which our fathers 
held to be a reality let us hope that we have read 
a deeper meaning. 

Advent as with a trumpet should rouse us from 
our ‘ease in Zion, our intellectual and spiritual 
indolence, our self-centredness, and our slipshod 
thinking concerning God, and man, and life in 
general, to the remembrance that the judgments 
of the Lord in very truth are in the earth, and that 
here and now, daily and hourly, we and all men are 
weighed in the balance of His justice. Disregard 
the fact as we may, and evolve our shoddy philo- 
sophies of life as we will, we cannot avoid the know- 
ledge that the moral sense of the best of mankind 
has through the crucible of much bitter experiment 
and experience evolved steadily towards the 
standard of the character of Christ. In the light 
of all that He was, these imperfect lives of ours are 
sternly judged even by our own conscience. 

2. The stream of life is constantly swelling and 
ever flowing. But whither? We cannot get rid 
of the necessity for embarking on this wonderful 
mental exploration by stating in general terms 
that it is an infinite progressiveness. What does 
that mean? If this be an ordered universe, 
progressiveness must have an ultimate object which 
is both reasonable and good. Where does that 
object lie? Does it lie in time or beyond it? We 
know that at some point in time this planet will 
become no longer capable of supporting life, and all 
that man has built upon it must inevitably be 
swept away. The planet itself must some day cease 
to exist, and it seems possible to prognosticate 
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with moderately reasonable accuracy the limits 
of this terrestrial episode. The whole universe, 
indeed, as we also know, is slowly dying. Is that — 
to be the conclusion to the history of the human race, 
which through zons of evolving life has felt itself 
akin to the Divine, and through sacrifice, pain, and 
travail has won its spiritual and intellectual strength, 
climbing, with many sordid failures and backslidings, 
to the heights of moral grandeur ? 

Ts it not more in keeping with our highest thought 
and the most deeply rooted instincts of our being 
to believe that human life is destined towards 
something which, though wrapped in the infinite 
and eternal, is nevertheless positive and definite ? 

Then comes the question before which the mind 
falters and the vision fails. What shall be the end, 
when at last the curtain falls, and the lights go out, 
and the players leave the stage—when man’s 
experience in these earthly scenes shall be complete ? 
How can we answer this but in words whose 
allegorical significance and dramatic imagery we 
do not even begin to understand Pp— Behold, I 
shew you a mystery: We shall not all sleep, but 
we shall all be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling 
of an eye, at the last trump: for the trumpet shall 
sound, and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, 
and we shall be changed.’ 

3. Confident through the ages rings out the voice 
of Christ proclaiming that His kingdom must prevail 
and His victory is secure; that in Him, in whom 
lies the solution of life and death and all the baffling 
perplexities of this bewildering world, all shall one 
day be completed, explained, and understood ; 
that the labour and the travail, the pain and the 
toil, will be proved to have been well worth while, 
since they have forced man to search for the truth 
of God and thereby have won for him his citizenship 
in that new world of undying spirits for which all 
things here have been the preparation. 

Thus are we called to remember the Christian 
virtue of patience. ‘ Be patient, therefore, brethren, 
unto the coming of the Lord.’ Christ Himself 
quite certainly prepared men for an indefinite 
future, and expressly set Himself to instil into the 
minds of His followers a sense of the magnitude of 
the task which He committed to them in commission- 
ing them to be the ambassadors in the world of the 
Kingdom of God. True it is that His friends 
misunderstood His language, and after He had left 
them looked expectantly for His immediate return 
and the final judgment of the world. But Christian 
thought ere long read His words with clearer under- , — 
standing, and realized'that His emphasis on the 
microscopic piece of leaven which leaveneth in time 
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the whole lump, and on the grain of mustard-seed 
which will eventually become the tree, was the 
teaching of One who did not anticipate immediate 
results by a catastrophic setting aside of natural 
development by the sudden appearance of a descend- 
ing God, but of One who sowed the seed of a gospel 
prepared to wait through the long evolution of 

' man’s moral and spiritual nature until the coming 
to fruition of the harvest. ‘I have yet many things 
to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. 
Howbeit when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he 
will guide you into all truth.’ ‘The kingdom of 
God is like unto a grain of mustard-seed.’ ‘ Go ye, 
therefore, and teach all nations.’ These were surely 
the words of One who obviously looked into the 
uncharted vistas of ages yet to come. 

4. We must not forget that the will of God can 
be done only by methods which accord with that 
will as revealed in Jesus. We have to learn to be 
enthusiastic without being offensive, and to be 
resolute without being uncharitable. 

The petition, ‘ Thy kingdom come,’ is definitely 
related to its successor, ‘Thy will be done.’ An 
inert indifference to the woes and sufferings of 
mankind is quite inconsistent with the spirit of 
Christ, but in reality no more so than efforts to 

alleviate them carried on by methods which are 
foreign to His nature. Men, for instance, have 
frequently and with quite honest conviction sought 
to advance the Kingdom of God by~merciless and 
bloody cruelty ; and the somewhat naive belief that 
one is doing a man a good turn: by putting him 
to bodily death in order to save his soul was for long 
a popular conception in the Church, as was evident 
in its persecutions against heresy and error. And 
though this veneered savagery in its crudest sense 
has been outgrown by the Church, it is still very 
much alive in the world, and our own era has 

witnessed at least one nation attempting the re- 
creation of a society which was admittedly bad by 
the direct expedients of destructive despotism and 
widespread massacre. 

5. Advent has also another practical lesson for us 

_ men and women, living as we do in this present 
world and busied and harassed with its problems and 
activities. We touched on it earlier, and saw that 
we will receive little help from this season by the 
contemplation of the Second Coming of Jesus Christ 
as a remote contingency. What concerns us most 
‘deeply is that it is an ever-present reality. 

_ In our individual experience we certainly know 
_ that our dear Lord comes back again. He returns 
' in supremest reality in the Blessed Sacrament of His 
- Body and Blood, by which transcendent mystery 
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He comes among us and feeds us with Himself. He 
returns in our times of prayer when the spirit is 
quiet and the heart is responsive and still. He 
comes in the worship of the Church, and at the 
door of our souls He stands and knocks. And in all 
the difficulties, and worries, and sorrows that befall 
us, the Redeemer comes back with healing in His 
wings.? 


First SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS. 
On Escaping from this World. 


“Jesus... withdrew again into the mountain 


himself alone. —Jn 61° (R.V.). 


A man who has not learned to escape from this 
world has missed one of the elemental lessons of 
life. A man cannot stand the world, its externalism, 
its immediacy, its noise, unless he can get away 
from it. 

If we ask the psychologists, they will tell us 
what devious and dangerous roads men use to 
escape the world: make-believe, fantasy, rational- 
ization—evading reality, constructing wish-worlds, 
and so falling at last upon ineffective living, or, it 
may be, insanity. Men are making a sorry business 
out of this deep, human need to escape the world. 

Of late, therefore, the whole idea of escape has 
fallen into the shadow. It is pathological, we are 
told ; we ought not to want it. The world’s realities 
are our conditioning environment. Face them, we 
are exhorted, and quit this desire to escape. So 
a man tries that, but no man can keep that up long. 
If he is one kind of person, he turns to a monastery 
to escape the world ; if he is another kind, he turns 
to drink or drugs ; if he is another kind, he turns to 
music or Nature. 

It is no adequate answer to the soul’s imperious 
need of escape from the world to tell us it is wrong. 
Can it be wrong when it is so necessary ? Can it be 
wrong when Jesus Himself so needed it. But He 
returned to it again. Yes, with an impact such 
as no other personality has ever made, but the 
strength of His blow upon the world was proportioned 
to the lift of it above the world. He withdrew 
again into the mountain Himself alone. 

On the last Sunday of the old year, as we think 
of the world we have left behind and of the world 
ahead, is there not a secret here which all of us need ? 
Nietzsche said once, ‘If thou gaze long into an 
abyss, the abyss will also gaze into thee.’ So some of 
us feel about this world. We live in it, are obsessed 
by it, look into it until it begins to look into us. 
Then we must get away. 

1C. L. Warr, Scottish Sermons and Addresses, 221. 
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Hazlitt tells us that once Coleridge was to preach 
on a Sunday morning, as Coleridge sometimes did 
preach, in an English parish church. So Hazlitt 
walked ten miles in the mud across the countryside 
to hear him, and, in sentences that even yet are 
marked by awe, he tells us how, arriving late, he 
entered just before Coleridge stood in the pulpit 
and in a voice that filled the sanctuary announced 
his text: ‘Jesus therefore perceiving that they 
were about to come and take him by force, to make 
him king, withdrew again into the mountain alone.’ 

Surely, an aspect of the Master’s experience is 
there uncovered which at the beginning of another 
year we lack—and need. Is it unfair to our genera- 
tion to say that it is marked by three characteristics 
—externalism, immediacy, and noise ? 

Such characteristics, dominant in a generation 
and pervading its culture, creep also into its religion. 

But any man who tries to handle his life merely 
with the technique of energy, activity, and business, 
comes at last to the place where he cannot go on. 
When tragedy befalls and the heart is stunned or 
broken, one cannot handle that merely by being 
energetic. When youth passes and life depends on 
discovering meanings that will not wear out with 
the passing years, one cannot handle that merely 
by being energetic. When temptations come and 
desire and duty are terribly arrayed against each 
other in the soul, one cannot handle that by mere 
business. Then the technique of restless activity 
fails us and we need the deeper, serener power 
which enabled Jesus to stay patient in Nazareth, 
to keep His head level when the crowd urged Him 
to insurrection, to keep His spirit sweet when the 
crowd hated Him, to walk through Gethsemane to 
Calvary. Who cannot feel in that life its deep 
undertone: He withdrew again—and again—into 
the mountain Himself alone ? 

Let us try to make this as pertinent to our 
practical help as possible by imagining some specific 
gains which Jesus won from this experience. 

For one thing, like all the rest of us, Jesus was 
sometimes sickened by the world. When we read 
the Gospels we see this is plain. Was He merely 
loving the world when He denounced those who 
“devour widows’ houses, and for a pretence make 
long prayers’? Was He merely loving the world 
when He said, ‘ Ye are of your father the devil . . . 
He isa liar, and the father thereof’? Was He loving 
the world when He said to His disciples, ‘ Neither 
cast your pearls before the.swine ’ ? 

But this is the paradox of saviourhood, that while 
a wise and good man will at times be sickened by the 
world, a wise and good man must not remain so. 
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Consider, then, what happened to the Master on the 
mountain. He went up sickened by the world ; 
He came down ready to die for it. 

Is there anything that some of us need more ? 
We need a place alone and quiet, where the sediment 
will settle, where disgust and bitterness will die in an 
altitude too high for them to live in, where, knowing 
all this world’s evil, we will learn again to love the 
wayward multitude of blundering men and women, 
to love them until afresh we see them at their 
best, to love them until again we take up our tasks 
on their behalf. In the end, it may be, if we learn 
well enough the uses of that mountain-top, men will 
remain unaware that sometimes they made us sick 
and will remember about us only that we were lovers 
of our fellow-men. 

Again, Jesus faced situations, as we do, where He 
could not do much more for the world until, first of 
all, He had done something for Himself. 

Is it an accident that, after the mountain-top 
communion of the Master, the Fourth Gospel says 
that, coming down, He walked upon the tempestu- 
ous waves of Galilee, and other Gospels add that the 
winds ceased? They never will tell that kind of 
story about us, that we came down from a mountain- 
top communion so radiant with power that we 
walked the stormy waves and stilled the winds. Not 
even if we had lived in first-century Palestine, where 
such miracles were easily credited, would they ever 
have told that about us. But they did tell it 
about Jesus. Something happened in Him on that 
mountain-top so that when He came down He 
seemed to His disciples to walk the world’s tempests 
and quell them. 

Finally, Jesus faced situations, as we do, where He 
had to escape from the world’s low compulsions 
by deliberately putting Himself under the highest 
compulsion. All of us, willy-nilly, live under one 
kind of compulsion or another. As the years pass 
something gets us. 

That is the essential meaning of prayer—deliber- 
ately to put ourselves under the control and com- 
pulsion of the Highest. Many people never get that 
idea of prayer. 

The prayer the Master offered in Gethsemane was 
surely not offered there for the first time. Is not that 
the way He always prayed on any mountain-top, 
Himself alone? ‘Not what I will, but what thou 
wilt.’ So all great souls in their greatest moments 
have always prayed. Around them flowed the strong 
compulsions of this world, and they escaped to the 
high compulsion and came back again, no longer to 
be compelled by the world but to compel it. 


i 


For this is the ultimate mystery of the mountain- 
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top, that when one withdraws himself alone, behold, 
he is not alone !+ 
| 


SEcOoND SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS. 
Toward the Sunrising. 


“And they journeyed...and pitched...in the 
wilderness... toward the sunrising.’—Nu 211. 


Taken at its face value this statement merely 
records a geographical detail in the march of Israel 
from Egypt to Canaan. A certain type of Western 
mind, cold and unimaginative, will see only fantasy 
in a use of it which goes deeper and lingers on that 
phrase, ‘ toward the sunrising.’ 

But the writers of this history were Eastern and 
not Western, and saw spiritual truth where eyes 
which have not their vision see only dull and rather 
meaningless facts. We stand beside them and see 
with their eyes. A journey and tents pitched 

toward the sunrising in the wilderness ; life and its 
meaning, life and its direction, life and its goal— 
the two seem to go naturally and vividly together. 
And especially on the first Sunday of the New Year. 
That strange young woman of genius, Marie 
Bashkirtseff, wrote this entry in her journal one 
New Year’s Eve: ‘It is the new year. At the 
theatre, precisely at midnight, watch in hand, I 
wished my wish in a single word, intoxicating 
whether it be written or spoken—Fame.’ Such an 
ideal of life as that, common though it is in its many 
_forms—pleasure, money-making, ease, self-pleasing 
of any kind—stands condemned in the conscience of 
every one. 
_ Life is service—only the selfishness of perverted 
_egoism will deny the truth and necessity of that as 
an ideal. But we know how far we fall below the 
ideal in practice, and even lapse from it altogether, 
or so mingle alien elements with it that it loses 
inspiration and degenerates into a perfunctory 
routine. 
_ Life is service. But why? And the service of 
whom? What is life for? We pass one milestone, 
_and at the end of one year we begin another ; and so 
on. Whither are we journeying ? 
_ Starting out in the sunshine, a boy’s path passes 
into shadows, and soon he loses the joyful elasticity 
of step with which he began it. All too often 
-men become pilgrims of despair, travelling they 
fiknow not whither. Take as a typical instance the 
philosopher Von Holtzmann, who constructed a 
theory of life and history which deliberately accepted 
imism as its ruling idea. ‘In his historical 
14H. E. Fosdick, The Secret of Victorious Living, 221. 
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theory he made mankind the victim of successive 
illusions ; as one illusion vanishes another comes, 
leaving the process of final disillusionment as its 
supreme problem to the philosophy which, by 
preaching the vanity of human expectation, hopes 
to promote the beatitude of the future. The first 
illusion, belonging to the childhood of the race, was 
the dream of happiness in the life that is, which 
was soon discovered to be a vain illusion. It was 
followed by the dream of happiness in a life to come. 
That, too, has proved empty ; in its place there came 
the dream of happiness for the race in another age, 
with a great future for humanity. That also has 
proved an illusion ; and now man, disillusioned or 
in process of disillusionment, has before him the 
problem of how to bring this march of misery, 
consoled by illusion, to its final close, when misery 
will end with the ending of existence.’ 

True, such a synthesis of human facts will never 
succeed for very long in binding men in chains like 
these. There will always be J. M. Barries to sing 
their peans in praise of courage: ‘ Courage is the 
thing ... you must cultivate lightheartedness.’ 
‘Pegging out’ in the Antarctic ‘in a desperate state— 
feet frozen, no fuel, and a long way from food,’ men 
can still face death ‘ with songs and cheery conversa- 
tion.’ And ‘ the brave ones who have turned their 
necessity to glorious gain, after they have put away 
their dreams,’ will always achieve their stark 
triumphs in despite of everything. But the gospel 
of stoic courage, even at its best and most dauntless, 
is a poor substitute for the trumpet-calls of God to 
see in Christ His challenge to a world in darkness, 
and to find in Him the way out to a complete 
triumph over the worst that it can bring. 

A God who lives and loves, and calls all His 
children to share His life and love, and gives them 
life to live in the knowledge and service of Himself ; 
a God who is revealed in Jesus Christ, who is like 
Him, as He is like His Son, and lives and speaks in 
every human soul to draw it into fellowship with 
Him ; a God who saves men from their evil selves, 
and claims them for blessedness and peace ; a God 
who suffers more than they suffer because of their 
follies and sins, and purposes to lead their lives out 
of darkness into the light of His own goodness and 
joy—to believe that is to discover the meaning of 
life. It is journeying and pitching in the wilderness 
toward the sunrising. — 

We may debate and legislate and improve our 
social conditions. And of course we have to do that ; 
we cannot escape from it. But after all we shall be 
only just where we always have been, if we ignore 
the one renewing, rebuilding, regenerating thing— 
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the faith in God which transforms life because it 
transforms men. 

With God, life here on earth is a journey to the 
sunrise, and it is beautiful and good, lived that way. 
Without God it is chaos ; our way through it leads 
into the meaningless silence of the final darkness ; 
and over it all there broods the spirit of the Persian 
pessimist : 


The Worldly Hope men set their hearts upon 
Turns Ashes—or it prospers ; and anon, 

Like Snow upon the Desert’s dusty Face, 
Lighting a little hour or two—is gone. 


At the beginning of this New Year let us meet the 
age-long challenge of God, the challenge to men to 
make room for Him first in our thoughts of life, 
and then in our use of it henceforth, and to bring 
to Him our trials and perplexities, alike with the 
efforts of our service and all our hopes and aspira- 
tions. 

What does a nation require most in its people ? 
Character. And are they right or wrong who ask us 
to believe that the day of religion as the primary 
architect of character has passed, and that faith and 
prayer are as much out of date as feudalism and the 
crinoline ? For the moment let us wave aside all 
secondary ecclesiastical questions as beside the 
mark. Many of them are only outworks which little 


concern the central citadel of faith. But the great ‘ 
facts -of religion are Supreme things, and upon our — 


attitude to them depends everything that determines 


the character of life. The chief issue before England, — 


before the nations to-day, is not whether this or that 
government rules, or this or that policy prevails, but 
whether the souls of the people are right or wrong 
with God. 

To turn to God, to abandon the futile path of 
making believe to treat life seriously when we are 
leaving out that which really interprets it and 
reveals its true values ; to bring our sins and weak- 
ness to Him who alone can cure them—that is to be 
journeying to the sunrising indeed. To do that is 
to leave behind the haunting uncertainty about 
everything which eats the heart out of hope and robs 
work for others of its finest qualities, and to see 
before us the certain victory of goodness, righteous- 
ness, and truth, however long it may be delayed. To 
do that is to live and to prevail, and to be of a great 
good cheer and valiancy to help others and to 
redress human wrongs. May He make us all fellow- 
workers with Christ in bringing in the glory of His 
Kingdom! And may Jesus, His Son, be with us and 
within us, and lead us along the road of fellowship 
and service toward the sunrising, which shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day !* 

1F. B. Macnutt, From Chaos to God, 186. 
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Experiments in CBristian Service. 
II. An Approach to Educated Youth, 


By THE REVEREND Ivor J. Roperton, M.A., D.D., Wurrsy. 


In the summer of 1932, two or three of us, who 
had already been brought closely together in inter- 
denominational fellowship and service in Bristol, 
suddenly found a new and difficult and worth-while 
task suggested to us. _ 

Some of the Heads of the Public and Secondary 
Schools which abound in that west country city made 
us aware that certain of their senior scholars were 
plying them privately with queries both serious and 
far-reaching, with quite fundamental questions on 
matters of life, morals, and religion. We, on our 
part, easily recognized how natural it was for many 
senior lads and girls who read modern novels and 
magazines, and see modern plays and pictures, to 
be pretty thoroughly bewildered to-day. We also 


felt that we had a freedom, if not a capacity, to — 


tackle such questions and questioners, provided 
they wished it, which the Heads themselves, com- 
pelled to keep parents in view and facing possibly 


in the same class the children of fundamentalists — 


and the children of pagans and atheists, could 
hardly be reasonably expected to have. 

So after considerable thought and consulta- 
tion we circularized all these Schools, suggesting 
that if they contained any young folk, boarders — 


or day scholars, of sixteen years and above, — 
who would welcome a series of Lecture Talks 
on life, morals, and religion, Talks going pretty 


thoroughly down to bedrock, Talks given with 


fullest encouragement to the listeners to question, 
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argue, reply, or contradict, there was a team 
of us ready and eager to meet them, if they were 
willing, in a busy career, to give the necessary time 
and trouble to meet us. 
As we expected, our suggestion was quite variously 
received, but by, I think, a clear majority of the 
_ Heads it was welcomed, and also backed up, if in 
_ rather varying degrees. So we went on. The team 
for 1932-33 eventually numbered six—three Angli- 
cans and three non-Anglicans—and we worked in 
pairs. For example, from October to Christmas I 
met some forty or fifty girls from several schools at 
one centre, while my Anglican colleague took the 
corresponding lads at another. Midway through 
the course we exchanged, he taking my girls for the 
next three months, and I his lads. 

We met as a rule fortnightly, some on Friday 
evenings, some on Sunday afternoons, and it is 
distinctly noteworthy that those young folk, most 
of them fairly hard worked already, came through- 
out the course most steadily, without pressure or 
outward reward, some of them quite long distances, 
in British winter weather. Altogether we reached 
well over two hundred at some six different centres, 
and any falling off in attendance was amazingly 
small, and in one centre at least an extra Talk was 
petitioned for ; in another a presentation of books 
was made to the lecturer. 

The team naturally prepared by meeting together 
and drafting a syllabus or outline left purposely 
somewhat elastic. The idea was to end by leading 
up to that primary and essential Christianity 
_ of faith in the Incarnate Lord which we all held in 
| common, content that it should come out that we 
were well aware of differences among ourselves 

on things important but secondary. What we 
agreed to begin with was the suggesting to our 
hearers what the problems life sets them are, 
and that they are problems no one can escape 
tackling; also that not knowledge only but a 
certain attitude of spirit and temper, with some 
due regard to perspective and sequence, are quite 
essential. Our ambition was to get them answering 
themselves, and to get them to face the difficulties 
of unbelief. 

My own first subject, for example, was, ‘ What 
are you making of being alive?’ ‘Can one escape 
from life?’ ‘Have you any clear theory of life, 
and is your theory working?’ My next, ‘ What 
do you make of yourself ? or of your various selves ? 
and of your powers ? ’—quoting (as a provocative) 

the American who ‘The average 
man weighs one hundred and fifty pounds; and 
consists of small proportions of lime, phosphorus, 
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magnesium, potassium, sulphur, iron, sugar, and fat, 
the whole being worth, at present market value, 
four shillings and a penny halfpenny’ (Does that, 
to you, explain Plato and Socrates, Shakespeare 
and Cromwell, Jesus—or yourself ?) And my next, 
“What do you find yourself making of the world 
you live in, and did not select, and cannot exchange ? 
Is there any evidence of purpose in it? Is it 
that you create, or that you recognize, rationality 
in it?’ , 

And so we got on to self-expression and self- 
repression, to ‘ Is there any root difference between 
right and wrong ?’, to ‘ Is it reasonable to believe 
in God, or in life beyond death ?’, to ‘ What do you 
make of the family?’, and yet further on to 
“ What about Religions ?’, ‘ What about Prayer ?’, 
‘How do you account for the New Testament ?’, 
‘Is there something unique in Christianity ?’, 
‘What do you make of the Church ?’ and ‘ What 
of Jesus Christ, and especially His recorded con- 
sciousness of Himself ? ’ 

There was fascination as well as difficulty in the 
fact that among those entirely voluntary pupils 
were children of fundamentalists and children of 
atheists, children of fine Christian folk, and children 
of quite pagan worldlings. Some questions asked 
were silly or stupid. Some were testing and not 
without pleasant mischief. But quite the majority 
were undeniably genuine, often revealing a perplexed 
mind or a bewildered life. Questions gave the chance 
to say things which could not otherwise have been 
easily brought in. And while different lecturers 
had, of course, differing experiences, the lads seemed 
on the whole to prefer sending in written questions, 
the girls open discussion: my last discussion lasted 
eighty minutes, and was then adjourned by a small 
but determined section to the open air. 

There was something quite refreshing in their 
often trenchant replying one to another. Again 
and again small groups gathered round the desk 
after the larger gathering broke up. In several 
cases one was led on to private interviews, or to 
correspondence, or lending of books, and that ~ 
sometimes quite a substantial period after the 
actual giving of the lectures. As arule, our audiences 
were distinctly critical, at least to begin with; 
a good percentage were always eager to attack 
what they thought was the accepted view: and there 
was freest criticism of the churches as they knew 
them, or thought they did. But the lecturer, too, 
was allowed a little mischief, and it was interesting 
to sense the atmosphere when Bertrand Russell 
and Walter Lippman, the Huxleys and Middleton 
Murry and others were incidentally brought inJas 
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familiar and unterrifying factors, quoted here as 
an example, there as a warning, and there again as 
distinctly doubtful. We were all impressed by 
the obvious seriousness of many who listened to 
us. Knowledge of Scripture was certainly not their 
strong point: I proved by experiment that in a 
paper on English literature generally they made, 
say, double the marks they earned on a Bible 
paper. But they responded quite readily to the 
suggestion that, whatever else was true about 
them, they had within them a genuine power to 
recognize truth, to recognize and be moved by 
beauty, and a power to recognize and bow before 
sheer positive and radiant goodness which went 
deepest of all. And no quotation I gave called forth 
more general approval than this from a very 
young writer—‘ Religion cannot be kept out of 
life. We are fed up with too much freedom. We 
are tired of eating and drinking and being merry. 
We are perplexed by the consequences of irreligion. 
We want to know if there is any purpose in any- 
thing. We want to believe, if we only knew 
how.’ 

Failing real Christian faith, they seemed to incline 
mainly to a kind of Stoicism, to the idea that they 
had come into a damnably bad world bequeathed 
to them by others, to feel that the only decent thing 
to do was to grin and bear it, and to cultivate no 
illusions. One reflected how many of that age to- 
day commit suicide ; and one sensed in not a few 
a kind of revulsion from the young folk just ahead 
of them, whom they regarded as on the whole a 
rather silly, childish lot. It was not natural to 
them to remember that that slightly senior ‘lot’ 
had, through war, seen little of their fathers, been 
bereft of their best teachers, and had often got 
their nerves badly rattled. 

I think we lecturers ended our task with real 
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regret. Rather to our surprise our best advisers 
dissuaded us from repeating our experiment the 
next winter (1933-34), assuring us that in taking 
the sixteen to nineteen year olds we would not 
miss any inquirer, and would keep the thing from 
being regarded as ordinary routine, by dropping 
one season. But in 1934-35 we were at it again. 
Certain modifications were introduced—a somewhat 
shorter course, the same lecturer to take the whole 
six months, and a school with a substantial number 
of entrants to have a lecturer to itself on its own 
premises. On this second occasion a dozen lecturers 
took part, Anglican and non-Anglican again in 
equal proportion. 

‘ Failures ’ we must have had in too many cases, 
and one really wondered why some who came 
did come and if anything ever really penetrated. 
But one has heard, for example, of one girl, appar- 
ently from a wealthy pagan home, giving herself to 
work for children in a London slum and sticking it : 
one lad who has secured ‘ an enviably safe job for 
life’ writes asking how he may compass ‘a less 
dismal prospect’: a girl who had never been in a 
Presbyterian Church before, risked it in the great 
provincial city whose university she had now 
joined, when her former lecturer was noticed to be 
taking duty there. 

One wonders if there are not other cities where 
educated youngsters of sixteen to nineteen would 
similarly respond to a similar approach. Again and 
again we were told that they came because this 
was something they got nowhere else, and I think 
our hearts answered that we, too, felt ourselves 
doing something we did nowhere else. Certainly, 
whatever the benefit to the listeners, the lecturers 
found their task a privilege, a singularly wholesome 
and quickening experience, which opened for them 
a real window with a very moving view. 


The Integrity of the Epistle fo the Hebrews. 


By THE REVEREND R. V. G. Tasker, M.A., HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF NEW TESTAMENT STUDY, 
Kinoe’s CoLLeGE, UNIVERSITY OF LonDOoN. 


In THE Expository Times for September 1935 Mr. 
Edmund D. Jones maintains that ch. 13 of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews should be regarded as the 
closing section of a lost Pauline letter, perhaps of 
the ‘ Previous’ or ‘Severe’ letters referred to in 


the extant Epistles to the Corinthians. Mr. Jones’s 
arguments, though presented with skill and cumu- 
lative effect, do not appear to be sufficiently con- 
vincing to justify this conclusion. In the first 
place he points out that we now have evidence 
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from the Chester Beatty Papyri (and, we might add, 
from ‘The Fragments of an Unknown Gospel’ 
recently published) that Christians used the codex 
form of book as distinct from the papyrus roll as 
early as the second century. How easy, then, for 
the outside leaf, forming the last section of an 
epistle, to be broken off and for it to be attached 
to some other epistle ‘ to which it bore a superficial 
resemblance.’ This, Mr. Jones believes, is what has 


happened in the case of He 13. It should, however, ° 


be remembered that we have no evidence for the 
use of the papyrus codex until more than half a 
century after the writing of the Pauline letters ; 
and it is unlikely that those letters were contained 
in a papyrus codex until collections of them began 
to be made; and we have no evidence of such 
collections before the days of Marcion and 2 Peter. 
Moreover, if He 13 really is the last chapter of a 
lost Pauline Epistle which formed part of a codex 
containing a collection of the Pauline letters, how 
is it that the letter to which it originally belonged 
ever came to be lost? Once it had become part 
of a Corpus Paulinum its preservation would seem 
to have been secured, for a collection of St. Paul’s 
letters would either have been made by some one 
in an official capacity or by an individual enthusiast 
such as Marcion, in both of which cases care would 
have been taken to preserve the material collected. 
We have to remember also that, so far as we know, 
Hebrews was never in circulation without the closing 
chapter. In no Greek MSS and in no extant 
version is there evidence to the contrary. Clement 
of Rome as early as 96 uses the language of ch. 13, 
and although he does not quote the Epistle by name, 
the prima facie assumption is that he knew the 
Epistle as we now have it. 

Mr. Jones’s view that He 13 formed part of the 
lost Pauline letters referred to in 1 and 2 Co has 
little to commend it on general considerations. Is 
it not far more probable that both the ‘ Previous’ 
letter and the ‘Severe’ letter were deliberately 
suppressed by the Corinthian Church, perhaps 
because they contained references to individuals, 
and that they never formed part of the Corpus 
Paulinum? If 2 Co chs. 10-13 are part of the 
‘Severe’ letter they must be the concluding part, 
and therefore He 13 cannot have belonged to it: 
and if they do not belong to the ‘Severe’ letter, 
as the present writer maintains, then is it really 
probable that He 13 formed the conclusion of that 
sad document ‘written with tears’? What 
evidence is there in the chapter itself which leads 
_ us to suppose that it belongs to that type of letter ? 
It is a ‘word of exhortation,’ not a ‘word of 
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censure.’ On the other hand, as we shall proceed 
to show, there is a good deal of evidence which 
would lead us to suppose that it is by the same 
hand as the rest of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Mr. Jones submits as a further argument the 
consideration that the vocabulary in He 13 is dis- 
tinctively Pauline and that it has many parallels 
with the Corinthian Epistles and the Epistle to 
the Romans. It is, however, important to re- 
member that similarity of language does not 
necessarily denote similarity of authorship ;_ still 
less does it imply that a particular section of a 
writing must belong to a particular period of the 
writer’s life. Many of the words mentioned by 
Mr. Jones as having parallels in Romans or 1 and 
2 Corinthians have also parallels in other non- 
Pauline New Testament writings. ovefdyous is 
found in Acts, Paul, Hebrews, and 1 Peter; 
xowwvia in Acts, Hebrews, and 1 John; repuraréw 
used metaphorically as the Hebrew 757 in John, 
Mark, and Paul: while y«idos, Bpdua, BeBardy are 
surely common enough Greek words. zapeuPorn 
has both meanings, ‘ An army in battle array’ and 
‘a camp’ in the LXX, and is there any reason why 
the same author should not have used the word 
twice with a different meaning each time in the 
course of a single letter? Mr. Jones also notes 
that in He 13 there are several ‘ examples of word- 
jingles, assonances, repetition of words, such as 
are characteristic of Paul’s style.’ But this is also 
a characteristic of He 1-12. Moffatt in his com- 
mentary (p. lx) gives seven instances from these 
chapters. Again, if it is true that ‘ in quoting from 
the LXX Paul often inserts words of his own, 
so also does the author of Hebrews. He inserts 
8.6 into the quotation from Ps 95 at 3", thereby 
showing that he takes the words ‘ for forty years’ 
with what precedes, and not as does the LXX with 
what follows : and in the quotation from Habakkuk 
at 1087 he alters the whole meaning of the words 
by saying, ‘He who comes will surely come’; in 
the original it is the vision which will not 
tarry. 

It is, of course, true that the main portion of 
Hebrews, as all commentators have held, ends at 
the close of ch. 12 with the impressive words, 
‘our God is a consuming fire.’ Hebrews is, how- 
ever, a ‘ word of exhortation ’ as 13” rightly states. 
It is addressed to a particular audience, and deals 
with a real situation. It is not, as Moffatt rightly 
says, ‘a sermon in the air.’ The writer is a teacher 
and a pastor; and he appends, as most early 
Christian teachers seem to have done, to his main 
body of teaching ethical instructions of a conven- 
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tional nature, similar, perhaps, to the moral codes 
which we find in the Pauline Epistles, the Pastorals, 
and 1 Peter (see Wand, Commentary on 1 Peter). 
These instructions consist in He 13 of an exhorta- 
tion*to brotherly love ; a reminder of the duty of 
hospitality reinforced by a reference to the welcome 
given by Abraham to the angels; a command to 
remember the prisoners ; a warning against sexual 
vice and covetousness ; and a call to respect and 
submit to their leaders. All this formed part of 
the conventional and ever-needed instruction given 
by Christian teachers to those who were struggling 
in a decadent and pagan civilization to uphold 
Christian ethical standards. Surely they are just 
as much in place in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
particularly if the readers were in danger of relapse 
to Paganism, as in a Pauline letter. They are 
“commonplaces of Christian letters, which the 
author felt he could not omit’ (T. H. Robinson). 
Moreover, there are signs that the instruction in 
He 13 is given with a particular church in mind, 
whose leaders have already suffered martyrdom, 
and some of whose members are in prison (see 
vv.*. 7); and if this is the right interpretation 
of these verses, they imply a date later than the 
Pauline Epistles. Does not also the Aorist 
éAdAnoa in v.” refer to the original proclamation 
of the word of God to the readers? If so, the 
words cannot have been written to the Corinthians 
who were originally evangelized by St. Paul. 

In the central portion of He 13 the writer returns 
to some of the main thoughts of the letter, and it 
is very difficult to suppose that vv.1°-16 are Pauline. 
Whatever may be the precise meaning of the words, 
‘we have an altar, of which they who serve the 
tabernacle cannot partake, the thought behind 
them forms the main theme of the Epistle, viz. 
the superiority of the sacrifice of Christ, and in 
consequence the superiority of Christian worship 
to that of the Jews. The symbolism which the 
writer sees in the fact that ‘ Jesus suffered outside 
the gate’ is also entirely in accordance with his 
whole mental outlook. Once more, if it is true 
that v.?° contains the only specific reference in the 
Epistle to the Resurrection, are we really to suppose 
that a Christian writer, because he regards the 
Cross as in a sense Christ’s ascension to the heavenly 
sphere, could, therefore, not refer to the Resurrection 
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in so many words? Does not the Fourth Gospel 
actually narrate the Resurrection appearances, 


though the theology of the book regards the Cruci- 


fixion as Christ’s real ‘ going-up’? The liturgical 
form of the words in vv.2°- #1 with the expressions 
‘our Lord Jesus’ . . . ‘to whom be the glory 
for ever and ever. Amen’ suggests that the 
writer is using a form of words with which he 
was familiar in Christian worship. We cannot 
argue, then, that the words cannot belong to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, just because the writer 
uses the word xaraprifw, ‘to make perfect,’ 
instead of his favourite reAc.d. 

Mr. Jones argues that the reference to ‘our 
brother Timothy has been released’ is really a 
reference by St. Paul to Timothy’s departure 
from Ephesus referred to at the close of 1 Co 
(dwroAcAvpévov being translated by him ‘ departed ’). 
It must be confessed that the more obvious meaning 
of the word is ‘ released,’ and that the sentence 
refers to some otherwise unknown imprisonment 
of Timothy. Nor can we regard it as certain that 
the reference to ‘a few words’ in v.™ must imply 
a very short letter. The writer surely means by 
them that he has refrained from developing his 
great theme at undue length, as he was writing 
a ‘ word of exhortation ’ and not a merely academic 
treatise. 

The reader of Hebrews naturally feels a shock 
when he leaves the carefully modulated first twelve 
chapters with their sustained theme and their 
coherent thought and passes on to the more incon- 
sequential sentences of ch. 13. Additions to letters 
are, however, inconsequential, for they are always 
in the nature of after-thoughts. This does not, 
however, rob the Epistle of its integrity. 

In conclusion, we may well ask whether the 
practice of dissecting the letters of the New Testa- 
ment into separate parts of different letters without 
the support of any manuscript evidence, simply 
because, with our very limited knowledge of the 
circumstances of their origin, we do not possess 
all the clues necessary for their complete under- 
standing, is not really arbitrary criticism. Is it 
not the scholar’s duty under such circumstances 
to make the best of the epistles as tradition has 
handed them down to us, and not make ‘ confusion 
worse confounded ’ ? 
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Recent Biblical AreBacoloay. 


By THE REVEREND J. W. Jack, D.D., GLENFARG, PERTHSHIRE. 


In our last article we mentioned that several 
additional tablets had been discovered at Ras 
Shamra (or Ugarit) on the Syrian coast. One of 
these, a commercial account, which consists of five 
lines in Accadian recording a loan, and which is 
believed to date from 1400 B.c., or earlier, was 
actually found over five hundred yards from the 
present place of excavation—a fact which points 
to the wide dispersion of documents and other 
writings throughout the town. A fragment of 
tablet of the same literary type as those dug up 
in the temple library was even found half a mile 
away, on the surface of a field, at Minet el-Beida, 
the port near the shore. Here, also, part of a handle 
belonging to a large jar, and containing an inscrip- 
tion of five lines in the cuneiform alphabetic script 
written in the reverse direction (i.e. from right to 
left), was discovered not far from the surface, 
being the second example of this retrograde or 
‘ sinistrogyric’ writing unearthed at Ras Shamra 
(a specimen was also found in 1933 at Beth- 
shemesh, near Jerusalem). Some of these more 
recently discovered inscriptions and tablets, like the 
earlier ones, throw an interesting light on the Old 
Testament. On one of the two steles from the temple 
of Dagon, the dedicator’s name is a Biblical one, 
‘Azzan (Nu 34”°), and his offering concerns a feast 
of two days’ duration, evidently that of the new 
moon (cf. 1 S 20f-), thus showing that this feast 
was not confined to Israel, but was an ancient 
Semitic one, probably going back to the time when 
the moon was still an object of worship. On one 
small fragment of tablet, believed to date from 
about 1200 B.c., or a little earlier, we read of ‘ the 
two hands of the sea’ and ‘ the two hands of the 
river,’ where the word ‘hands’ (077) is used 
figuratively, exactly as in the Old Testament, 
to signify ‘shores’ or ‘ banks’ (cf. for the sea, 
Ps 104”, and for rivers, Is 33"). The same fragment 
contains the name Hobab (Hdd), identical with that 
of the father-in-law of Moses (Nu 10°, Jg 414), 
and probably the same as that of the adversary of 
Gilgamesh (Hu(m)baba) in the Babylonian legend. 
Strange to say, in one of the tablets we find two 
parallel exclamations, gri-ym (‘the surge of the 
sea’) and mr-ym (‘ the shaking of the sea’), which 
are both connected in the text with personal appella- 
tions and are believed by Virolleaud to give us the 


derivation of the names Gershom and Miriam, 
the son and the sister of Moses (the Biblical deriva- 
tion of the name Gershom, founded probably on 
folk-etymology, is given in Ex 2”, 18%), Similarly, 
there occurs in one of the earlier tablets the exclama- 
tion ey-zbl (‘Where is Zebel?’), which seems. 
to furnish the exact explanation of the name 
Jezebel (in Hebrew “Izebel), or is at least preferable 
to the phrase hitherto suggested, “J-ze-Baal, 
‘ Where then is Baal?’ An interesting commentary 
on certain Old Testament passages is afforded 
by the recently published tablet (III. AB, A), 
describing the rebellion of the waters (both rivers. 
and seas) against Baal. The poem pictures these 
elements as rising and launching their waves against 
the earth which is his abode, and seeking to over- 
throw his throne. In defence, he smites their rulers: 
(‘the Zebul of the Sea’ and ‘the Suffete of the 
River’), and suppresses the fury of the waves. 
The myth appears to be similar to that in the first 
of the Seven Babylonian Tablets of the Creation, 
where we find Tiamat, the personification of darkness 
and evil, waging war against the gods, but it is 
clearly independent and serves to illustrate several 
Old Testament references. In particular, it seems. 
to find an echo in Ps 93, ‘ Thy throne is established 
of old: . . . The floods have lifted up their voice ; 
The floods lift up their waves. Above the voices 
of many waters, The mighty breakers of the sea, 
The Lord on high is mighty.’ Similarly it throws. 
light on the mythological language of Is 17), 
where even the alliteration and syntax are like 
instances in the Ras Shamra texts, ‘ Ah, the uproar 
of many peoples, which roar like the roaring of the 
seas; and the rushing of nations, that rush like 
the rushing of mighty waters ... but he shall 
rebuke them, and they shall flee far off.’ 

The further discoveries at Lachish (Tell Duweir) 
illuminate the Biblical background, especially in 
the closing years of the Judean monarchy. The 
city was one of the frontier forts of Judah, and 
occupied a key position, dominating the Philistine 
towns, some of which (Askelon, Ashdod, and Gath) 
could be seen from the summit. The potsherds 
recently unearthed in the ‘ guard-room,’ containing 
correspondence (in carbon iron ink) dating from the 
last years of the monarchy, establish the reality 
of some of the chief actors at that time, as mentioned 
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in the Biblical records. They bear striking testi- 
mony also to the religious reformation known to 
have been carried out by Josiah, Jeholakim’s 
father, for nearly all the names on the sherds 
are compounded with Yahu (Yahweh), showing 
that the worship of Yahweh must have made 
considerable advances under Josiah’s impetus. 
Among the more noteworthy finds, apart from the 
potsherds, may be mentioned a bone plaque, 
pierced with thirty holes in three rows of ten, 
similar to the one found at Gerar, and probably 
intended as a calendar to mark the thirty days 
of a lunar month; a long three-pronged iron fork, 
with a short handle, evidently a ‘ flesh-hook’ 
used by the priests when any one offered a sacrifice 
(cf. 1 S 238-14); some small rods (one of ivory, 
the rest pottery), supposed to be a form of ‘ curling- 
irons’ for curling the long ringlets on the wigs 
fashionable at the time (cf. the contemporary 
Assyrian reliefs depicting the siege of Lachish) ; 
a rough pottery bowl with ten letters painted on it 
in white in the proto-Phcenician alphabet, and dating 
from about 1300 B.c. (or perhaps later); a steatite 
scarab, used as a seal, with the name Ahimelech 
on it, dating probably from the closing period of 
the monarchy ; and a small clay seal with two 
lines of inscription, ‘ (Belonging) to Gedaliah, who 
is over the house.’ As the expression ‘ over the 
house’ is one of high authority, equivalent probably 
to ‘chamberlain’ or even ‘ vicegerent,’ the owner 
of this last-mentioned seal may have been no less 
a person than Gedaliah, whose father, Ahikam, 
protected Jeremiah from the anti-Chaldean party 
(Jer 26%), and who was appointed by Nebuchad- 
nezzar to govern Jerusalem after the dethronement 
of its last king, Zedekiah, in 587 B.c. (2 K 25%). 
His two months’ rule and treacherous murder 
are detailed in Jer 4o. 4r. 

Some time ago we referred to the finding at 
Mizpah of an onyx seal of Jaazaniah, probably 
one of the four army captains who surrendered 
to Gedaliah there (2 K 25%). This seal, which is 
now in the Palestine Museum at Jerusalem, is of 
special Biblical significance. The selected stone, 
onyx, was doubtless intended to serve as a protective 
charm, for the upper side is finished in imitation of 
a human eye, and magical potencies were believed 
to belong to this species of agate, which had the 
distinction of being one of the beauties of Paradise 
(Gn 21), An interesting point is that the third and 
lowest register of the seal represents a cock in a 
fighting attitude. The comb, wattles, and spurs 
leave no doubt that a rooster is meant. The fact 
that no domestic chickens are ever mentioned in 


and neighbouring districts. 
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the Old Testament (unless in 1 K 48, where barburim 
is translated very doubtfully ‘fatted fowls’) 
has led to the idea that they were unknown in 
Palestine before Hellenistic times. But this seal, 
dating from about 600 B.c., affords decisive evidence 
to the contrary. It is quite a likely thing that 
Solomon, who imported peacocks and apes from 
Ophir, may have brought barn-yard fowls from the 
same regions, or perhaps from Persia where they were 
indigenous. The use of the cock symbol on the seal, 
may indicate that cock-fighting was not unknown 
among the Israelites. At all events, the fighting 
cock was an appropriate symbol on the seal of a 
soldier. 

Excavators have been busy in Iraq (Mesopotamia) 
At Ma’eri or Mari 
(modern Tell el-Hariri, on the Middle Euphrates), 
M. André Parrot, attaché to the Louvre Museum, 
has now finished a second campaign. In the ancient 
royal lists, the Mari dynasty follows that of Adab 
(c. 3200 B.C.), being the tenth ‘after the Flood,’ 
and its kingdom was a very powerful one, extending 
as far as the Persian Gulf. Innumerable statues 
and statuettes have been unearthed in the temple, 
bearing inscriptions which belong to the earliest 
stage of cuneiform, and the palace has also been laid 
bare, showing most of the rooms (about fifteen in 
number) beautifully paved with baked bricks. 
This important royal dwelling dates, it is believed, 
from Hammurabi’s time (c. 2067-2024 B.C.), and 
more than sixteen hundred tablets have been found 
in it, these being in an excellent state of preservation, 
some of them having been enclosed in large jars. 
The city appears to have been destroyed by a violent 
fire, probably at the instigation of Hammurabi, 
which has left a thick layer of ashes, containing 
traces of straw with which many of the roofs 
must have been thatched. The discoveries give 
some idea of the remarkable civilization that existed 
in the early pre-Sargonic epoch. A fact of out- 
standing importance, in whatever way we may 
explain it, is that, according to the inscriptions, 
the people of Mari were not actually Sumerians, 
but of Semitic race, with a civilization of a Sumerian 
type. They may be regarded as the forerunners in 
Mesopotamia of Abraham and the Hebrews, who 
ventured north to these regions and those beyond 
about a thousand years later, and from there 
migrated to Canaan. 

At Dur Sharrukin (modern Khorsabéd) the 
Oriental Institute of Chicago University has been 
working steadily for the last two or three years. 
The city was built by Sargon II. of Assyria (721- 
705 B.C.) on a spot where no former habitation had 
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stood, and for a short time it replaced Nineveh 
as the capital of Assyria (thus recalling in some 
respects the ‘mushroom’ metropolis of Egypt 
built at Tell el-Amarna by Akhenaten, the heretic 
Pharaoh). It was square in shape, surrounded 
by walls measuring approximately one mile each 
way, with a pair of gates penetrating each wall. 
Traces of brilliant decoration in red, blue, black, 
and white have been found throughout the interior 
of the citadel, reminding us of the wall-paintings 
discovered at Til-Barsib (modern Tell Ahmar) 
and other places in Assyria. The art of painting 
was evidently common in Assyria—even the shields 
of the warriors of Nineveh were painted red (Nah 2°) 
—but it seems to have been little developed among 
the Israelites, though Jeremiah (221) mentions the 
painting (mashah) of houses inside with vermilion, 
probably after the manner of lacquer work, and 
Ezekiel (81°, 231*) speaks of idolatrous forms 
portrayed upon the walls. Probably the few 
paintings among the Israelites can be traced to 
Assyrian and Egyptian influence. 

A further interesting commentary on the Flood 
legends has been furnished by the last report, 
published recently, of the late L. Ch. Watelin on 
the excavation of Kish. It has been found 
that the buildings below the Flood level (marked 
all over Kish by a bed of clay) were well planned 
structures, and that there was a definite street and 


-a well thought-out drainage system. The houses 


were built of mud bricks, and baked bricks were 
used for the pavements. In some of the rooms 
there were flint implements, such as borers, scrapers, 
and sickle blades. The people made bitumen 
figurines and models of various animals. One of 
the most interesting objects found was a pottery 
two-wheeled chariot, with seven model ‘ equines.’ 
In the same pre-diluvian layer was a cemetery 
(which Mr. Watelin dates c. 3200 B.c.), in the graves 
of which were found daggers, lance-heads, chisels, 
axes, saws, and fish-hooks, all made of copper, 
which must have been plentiful. A detailed report 
has now appeared of the researches conducted at 
Lagash (modern Telloh, about fifty miles north-east 
of Ur) by the Abbé H. de Genouillac, under the 
Louvre Museum. The new excavations have 
revealed a superb culture, hitherto unsuspected, 
beneath the Sumerian vestiges, going back far 


beyond the Sargonic epoch to distant prehistoric 
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ages. Metal has been found in abundance, especially 
gold gems, jewels, and copper objects. The most 
numerous of these belong to the women’s toilet : 
pins, brooches, needles, mirrors, rouge spoons, 
tweezers, and tubes of stibium or kohl for eye- 
paint. There are also small stone pyramids, counters, 
and other tokens for games, as well as numerous 
amulets (some engraved), shells, objects in bone 
and bitumen, spindle disks, pommels, and _nick- 
nacks of various kinds. The large variety of 
jewellery and other artistic objects reveals the 
refinement, not only of the feminine ‘ mode’ and 
toilet, but of Mesopotamian civilization in general 
at an epoch earlier than the confines of history. 
This extension of a well-developed civilization 
backward to five thousand years ago is one of the 
most important results of recent archeology. 
It is worthy of note that, though there are Flood 
deposits deep down at Ur and Kish, no signs of 
any such have been found so far at Tellch, Warka, 
(Erech), or any of the other Babylonian cities, 
though excavators have searched carefully for 
them. We may thus infer that these great Floods, 
which no doubt gave rise to the Biblical legends, | 
were local and confined to certain districts; and 
they were probably relatively short in duration, 
for the layers of civilization above and below the 
slimy deposit at Ur are almost identical. The 
character and level, moreover, of the Flood deposits 
at Kish and Ur are not the same, showing that 
these two cities were inundated at different periods. 

Insect remains are occasionally dug up in Pales- 
tine. At Beth-shemesh the excavators under 
Professor Grant, of Haverford College, America, 
unearthed the pupal cell of a beetle of the family 
Scarabzidae, and the tribe Dynastini. This tribe 
contains leaf-eating beetles which pupate in the 
ground, and the cell discovered is believed to be 
about two thousand eight hundred years old. 
At Mizpah the workmen have come across a terra- 
cotta bottle jar, which is meant to represent a 
beehive built up in a blunt cone by means of 
coiled ropes. A spirally incised bottle-neck on the 
side makes a doorway for the bees. Inside was found 
a wax-like deposit, probably the remains of honey. 
The object is of great interest and value, as cor- 
roborating the practice of bee-farming in ancient 
Palestine, and showing that hives made of straw 
coils were used at that early date. 
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Contributions and Comments. 


Matthew rrviti. 17: 


\ 297 Cea 4 a) Ay €°NS SNP 
KaL idovTes QUTOV TPOTEKVVYAT AV QvuTw ou be édictacay. 


THE meeting of the Risen Lord with the Eleven 
in the vicinity of a mountain in Galilee is re- 
corded in Matthew alone. From the context it 
might seem to have been the first and also the 
final meeting with the Eleven as a body, preceding 
His departure from them. 

That this Gospel has no record of previous 
appearances to them singly or together, as re- 
corded in the other Gospels, does not of course 
necessarily preclude their incidence. 

It is not, however, on this seeming discrepancy 
that I wish to comment, but on the renderings 
(A.V., R.V.) and the text of the passage: ‘ When 
they saw him, they worshipped him; but some 
doubted.’ In the first place this rendering makes 
the mental attitude of the Eleven passing strange— 
‘they (all) bent in lowly worship before him 
(acknowledging him, outwardly at least, as Lord) ; 
yet some doubted (if it were indeed he).’ 

Again, if this were His final appearance it is 
surely strange that despite previous appearances 
to them, singly or otherwise, there were still 
doubters among them. Strange, also, that He 
makes no reference to their doubtings. If, on the 
other hand, this were His first appearance to them, 
we should have expected Him, as was His wont 
on like occasions, as elsewhere recorded, to have 
hastened to allay their doubts and fears. A review 
of the recorded first appearances of the Risen Lord 
shows that an element of fear and doubt was 
present on such occasions, which He straightway 
sought to dispel. As the disciples became more 
accustomed to His presence this feeling appears to 
have given place to one of awe and reverence. 
What form (opd}, Mk 1612) He assumed on 
these various occasions does not enter into the 
present question—that it was to them in some sort 
real and personal admits of no doubt. Their 
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Meditation. 


Beauty should go beautifully. In Gold by Moon- 
light (S.P.C.K. ; 5s. net) we have another of the Dohn- 
avur books with their fine illustrations, so welcomed 
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subsequent life-history, otherwise, is left ‘in the 
air.’ 

That some of the Eleven, then, on this perhaps 
His final meeting with them, are represented as still 
doubting verges on the incredible. But is there any 
warrant for rendering of d€ édécracay, ‘but some 
doubted’? I can find no parallel to the rendering 
of oi dé in such a position by ‘some,’ for which 
ties is commonly employed. In the same chapter 
(Mt 28) we find (v.14), tues rijs kvorwdias darqyyeiAay 
». o& d& éroinoav (v.18), ‘some of the guard 
announced ... and they did...’ 

As it stands, the simple, natural translation 
of the passage is, ‘And when they saw him they 
worshipped him ; but they doubted.’ Some of the 
difficulty might be got over by translating ot de 
edictacav, ‘but they were at a loss (how to act)’; 
or by adopting the reading (Beza) otdé for oi de, 
I would suggest that for édicracav there be read 
d.€ornoay, Comparison of the words in MS. shows 
how easily one reading may have displaced the 
other : 

OIAEAICTACAN 
OIAEAIECTHCAN 


The passage would then run, ‘When they saw 
him, they worshipped him ; but they stood apart ’ 
(in worshipful awe, made no movement towards 
Him). This would appear to be supported by 
the immediately succeeding verse, ‘And he ap- 
proached them, and said... .’ | 

Another factor, perhaps, tending unconsciously 
to bring about the reading in TR may have been the 
doubts, as recorded in other Gospels, of the Eleven 
when they were first told of the Resurrection, and 
also on His first appearances to them. A copyist 
or redactor of the passage aware of this, and more 
especially of Mk 1614, ‘ He upbraided them for their 
disbelief,’ might thus unconsciously be influenced to 
read édicracay for Sieotnoar, 


W. D. Morris, 
Kelso. 
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by many. It can be had from the General Secretary 
for England at 4 Alan Road, London, S.W.19. 
Like ‘ Rose from Brier,’ Gold by Moonlight is written 
for the suffering and all those who are walking in 
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difficult places. But not by the well to the ill 
to do them good, as Amy Carmichael says, but by 
a ‘ fellow-toad under the harrow.’ How good are 
these meditations of one who herself lives in close 
touch with her Lord. ‘There is a way into the 
greenwood which is not much used in these days 
of feverish rush. Its name in the Scriptures is 
‘Meditation. (‘Let my meditation be sweet unto 
Him.”) We should plough a deeper furrow if we 
knew more of that way. We should be quieter 
then, and there is nothing creative in noise. 
“‘ Friend, when dost thou think?” asked the old 
Quaker after listening to a modern time-table ; 
we cannot think by machinery. We cannot con- 
sider the lilies without giving time to the lilies. 
Often our flash of haste means little. To read a 
book in an hour (if the book has taken half a life- 
time to write) means nothing at all. To pray 
in a hurry of spirit means nothing. To live in a 
hurry means to do much, but effect little. We 
build more quickly in wood, hay, and stubble 
than in gold, silver, precious stones; but the one 
abides, the other does not. 
‘Tf he who feels the world is too much with him 
will make for himself a little space, and let his mind 
settle like a bee in a flower on some great \:oid 
of his God, and brood over it, pondering it till it 
has some time to work in him, he will find himself 
in the greenwood.’ 


Influence. 


‘An American undergraduate, on his first meet- 
ing with Gore in 1930, was “so infected with his 
_‘saintliness’ that within forty-eight hours he had 

joined with three others in his college at Oxford 

to form a daily habit of prayer and meditation 

in company for half an hour, followed by attendance 
at Mass. A man of the world, expecting to be 
_unattracted, found that spiritual goodness in Gore 
was ‘the most attractive thing in the world.’ 
-*When I meet Gore’—and he had known him 
since the ’nineties—‘ as always I feel that I am 
with someone whose life has been lived on a plane 
altogether higher than my own. And this does 
not repel but attracts. I know quite well that I 
Bean see it in Jesus of Nazareth, and I know quite 
well that though I have it in my head it has never 
got right hold of the rest of me. And I know 
that it has got right hold of Gore. He can put 
\ it with eloquence and simplicity, but he puts it 
‘not only as something he knows but as something 
that he is.”’”’? 


1G, L. Prestige, The Life of Charles Gove, 536. 


The Faithful Servant. 


‘His charge to the candidates on the eve of 
the ordination was always most impressive. ‘“ To- 
morrow I shall say to you, wilt thou, wilt thou, 
wilt thou? But there will come a day to you 
when another will say to you, hast thou, hast 
thou, hast thou?” ’ 2 


Some of my Religion. 


No one knows better than the Rev. H. R. L. 
Sheppard, D.D., how to speak to ordinary men 
and women on religion. He sees their difficulties 
and he knows how to arouse and hold their interest. 
The editor of The Sunday Express was very wise 
when he asked him to contribute a column every 
Sunday. Messrs. Cassell have now published in 
book form these short articles which appeared for 
a year in succession (Some of my Religion ; 3s. 6d. 
net). 

Teachers of morals, says Dr. Sheppard, ‘ should 
remember that their lessons will sometimes be more 
readily received if they are salted with humour.’ 
In these short articles he does not forget his own 
injunction. Here is one story which he tells. 
‘There is a little prayer I use every day of my 
life that was originally an exquisite joke, con- 
sciously or unconsciously made. It is the best 
modern prayer I know. The joke may be familiar, 
but, as the prayer is not, I ask leave to tell them 
both. 

“In Mesopotamia during the war a certain soldier 
who was up to his neck in dirt and danger, received 
a letter from home of a nasty, nagging, and un- 
pleasant character. It was the fair limit—more 
than human nature, in circumstances so horrible, 
could stand. Back went an answer which, after 
asking that he might never again receive such an 
epistle, ended with this naive and delightful request : 
“For God’s sake, let me enjoy this ’ere war in 
peace.” 

‘If you know a better prayer for what we all 
need, internal peace, even if there must be external 
tumult, I should be glad to know of it.’ 

If all the articles do not contain a witty story 
there are few without some illustration that makes 
its impression. Speaking on ingratitude, he tells 
this : ‘I once married a friend—a fine fellow—who 
belonged to the fighting forces. Early on the 
morning of his wedding one of his men—not of 
commissioned rank—arrived after travelling all 
night from the north of Scotland at his own charge 
to attend the ceremony. When the wedding was 


2 Ibid. 259. 
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over I asked my friend if I should fetch the traveller 
to be greeted by himself and the bride. “ Cer- 
tainly not,” said the bridegroom, “ it would merely 
embarrass him.” I protested, but was told that 
“in the Service that sort of thing is not appre- 
ciated.” Later that day I found the tired guest 
solacing himself in the local public-house. A bit 
fuddled on most things, he was perfectly clear on 
one: he would not have believed that the officer 
to whom he was devoted could have treated him 
so cruelly.’ 

Mr. Shepherd gives us the other side of the picture 
too. ‘There was once a famous French lawyer, 
Malesherbes, who for a time was greatly loved by 
his countrymen. He was the most powerful 
inditer of the abuses of his time, but at last he was 
driven out of France for his liberal and enlightened 
views. At the age of seventy-four, when living in 
Switzerland, his old master, Louis XVI, was 
brought up for trial in Paris. Others refused the 
offer of appearing for the King, but Malesherbes 
said: “I was called to the councils of my master 
when all the world thought it an honour to serve 
him, and shall I not serve him now when all the 
world deems it a danger?” In defending the 
King, the lawyer addressed the tribunal with dignity 
and grace, calling Louis XVI by the old courtly 
title that had always been used in the proud days 
of Versailles. At last his treatment of the case 
got on the nerves of the tribunal, and the president 
said to him: “ From whence, sir, do you derive 
authority to call Louis Capet by the name that 
we have abolished?” The old man looked him 
in the face and replied: ‘‘ From my contempt for 
you and for my own life.” The end was foreseen, 
and Malesherbes followed the King to the scaffold. 

“A story like that makes one tingle. It is good 
hearing in these days. The spectacle of a man 
standing by his old champion, cost what it may, 
when his sun has set and all the world combines 
to deride one whom it once délighted to honour, 
is sufficiently noble. It is not a common sight, 
and the world has nothing much finer to show.’ 


Friendship in Action. 


One of the most striking stories from Victories of 
Peace (reviewed in the ‘ Literature’ section) is the 
account of Emily Hobhouse. We give it here in 
abridged form. Ten years after the Boer War a 
monument was erected in memory of the twenty-six 
thousand women and children who died in the con- 
centration camps during the War, and from far 
and near Boer people came to see it unveiled by 
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Emily Hobhouse. For had she not been ‘ the 
friend of the enemy’? When the Boer farmers 
and their sons were called to arms and their farms. 
burned, the women and children were crowded 
together in tents. Stifling by day, on wet nights 
flooded out, flies everywhere carrying germs, bad 
water, poor food and little of it, no beds, no soap. 
No wonder illness spread like a plague, as there 
were no proper means of fighting it. The officials 
in charge were helpless. 

It was on one hot day in January that an English- — 
woman appeared in the camp and visited tent after 
tent, bringing hope to these Boer women, and 
distributing what funds she had collected. The 
money was all too little, but she interviewed the 
busy military authorities and procured more tents, 
a bigger ration of milk, and boilers for the river 
water. After martial law was proclaimed she was 
not allowed to land. Realizing the poverty after 
the War was over, she again exchanged the comfort 
of English life for the African veldt, and was 
trekking through the district with food and money 
for those in want. ‘It is so little, she said; ‘if 
only I had more to give! But I hope to be able 
to send a pair of oxen to help with the ploughing.’ 
It was little indeed, but it was enough to give the 
farmers a fresh start. 

Emily Hobhouse got no farther than Cape Town 
on that last visit, being too ill to travel farther 
and to unveil the monument. In that spot sacred 
to the Boers, under that white obelisk in the veldt 
three people lie buried to-day—President Steyn, 
General de Wet, and the Englishwoman. ‘We 
stood alone in the world, said General Smuts on — 
the day when she was laid to rest, ‘ almost friend- 
less among the peoples. And then one small hand, 
the hand of a woman, was stretched out tous... . 
Let us not forget Emily Hobhouse. She becomes 


the great symbol of reconciliation between peoples 


who should never have been enemies. . . . She 
reminds us that we are not merely citizens of 
South Africa, but that we belong also, and above — 
all, to the greater city of God.’ J 4 
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